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Toward a Visionary Science: Jung’s 
Notebooks of Transformation 


Sonu Shamdasani 


Prelude 


In 1935, Jung said: “A point exists at about the thirty-fifth year when things 
begin to change, it is the first moment of the shadow side of life, of the 
going down to death. It 1s clear that Dante found this point and those who 
have read Zarathustra will know that Nietzsche also discovered it. When 
this turning point comes people meet it in several ways: some turn away 
from it; others plunge into it; and something important happens to yet 
others from the outside. If we do not see a thing Fate does it to us.”! By 
1913, he had established himself as one of the leading lights in European 
psychiatry and was president of the burgeoning International 
Psychoanalytical Association. As he recounted in Liber Novus, “I had 
achieved everything that I had wished for myself. I had achieved honor, 
power, wealth, knowledge, and every human happiness. Then my desire for 
the increase of these trappings ceased, the desire ebbed from me and horror 
came over me.”” He had reached a turning point that was to transform his 
life and work: through this, Jung became Jung, and analytical psychology 
emerged as a general psychology and as a school of psychotherapy. 

This transformation took place through the exploration of the visionary 
imagination, charted in the Black Books, from 1913 to 1932. These are not 
personal diaries but the records of a unique self-experimentation that Jung 
called his “confrontation with his soul” and his “confrontation with the 
unconscious.”° He didn’t record day-to-day happenings or outer events in 


them but rather his active imaginations, depictions of his mental states, and 
reflections on these. From the fantasies therein, between 1913 and 1916 he 
composed the Draft of Liber Novus, the Red Book, which he then 
transcribed in a calligraphic volume, illustrated with paintings. The 
paintings from 1916 onward in the Red Book relate to Jung’s continued 
explorations in the later Black Books. Liber Novus and the Black Books are 
thus closely intertwined. The Black Books cover the period before, during, 
and after Liber Novus. 

Liber Novus was born from the Black Books. It includes Jung’s 
meditation on his fantasies between 1913 and 1916, and his understanding 
of the significance of his experiences up to that point. In Jung’s view, his 
undertaking pertained not just to himself but to others as well; he had come 
to view his fantasies as stemming from a general mythopoeic layer of the 
psyche, which he named the collective unconscious. From the notebooks of 
a self-experimentation, a psychological work in a literary and theogonic 
form was created. Jung’s continued explorations of the visionary 
imagination in the Black Books from 1916 chart his evolving understanding 
and demonstrate how he sought to develop and extend the insights he had 
gained and embody them in life. At the same time, they enable his paintings 
from 1916 onward to be understood in the context of the evolution of the 
iconography of his personal cosmology. 

Given the intersection of the Black Books and Liber Novus, particularly 
between 1913 and 1916, this introduction of necessity reprises in a 
reworked and expanded form sections from the introduction to Liber Novus, 
now taken up from a different angle, as both works arise from one context 
and shared chronology. The introduction at hand focuses more on the 
unfolding of Jung’s visionary self-experimentation, and provides a fuller 
contextualization of the later period, 1916 to 1932. Similarly, a share of the 
notes from the 2009 Norton edition of Liber Novus have been carried over 
in the first part of this edition. In the early twentieth century, it was not 
uncommon for a work to be expanded and recast through several editions. 
A number of Jung’s pivotal publications, such as The Psychology of the 
Unconscious Processes, are prime examples of this. This introduction is 
part of that genre. 


The Intoxication of Mythology 


Vocatus atque vocatus, deus aderit: Called or not, God will be present. In 
1908, Jung had this proverb carved on the portal of the house he had built in 
Küsnacht, on the upper shore of Lake Zürich. The statement was from the 
Delphic oracle, reproduced in the Dutch Renaissance humanist Erasmus’s 
Collectanea adagiorum, proverbs from classical authors.* Jung closely 
worked on the plans for the house.” The following year, he resigned his post 
as senior physician at Burgholzli hospital to devote himself to his growing 
practice and his research interests. He kept his position as a lecturer in the 
medical school, where he continued to give courses on the psychology of 
the unconscious and psychoanalysis.° 

His retreat from the Burghdélzli coincided with a shift in his research 
interests to the study of mythology, folklore, and religion, and he assembled 
a vast private library of scholarly works. These researches culminated in 
Transformations and Symbols of the Libido, published in two installments 
in 1911 and 1912. It marked a return to Jung’s intellectual roots and to his 
cultural and religious preoccupations. He found the mythological work 
exciting and intoxicating. “It seemed to me I was living in an insane asylum 
of my own making,” he recalled in 1925. “I went about with all these 
fantastic figures: centaurs, nymphs, satyrs, gods and goddesses, as though 
they were patients and I was analyzing them. I read a Greek or a Negro 
myth as if a lunatic were telling me his anamnesis.”’ The end of the 
nineteenth century saw an explosion of scholarship in the newly founded 
disciplines of comparative religion and ethnopsychology. Primary texts 
were collected and translated for the first time and subjected to historical 
scholarship in collections such as Max Miiller’s Sacred Books of the East.® 
For many, these works represented an important relativization of the 
Christian worldview. 

In Transformations and Symbols of the Libido, Jung differentiated two 
kinds of thinking. Taking his cue from William James, among others, he 
contrasted directed thinking and fantasy thinking. The former was verbal 
and logical. The latter was passive, associative, and imagistic. The former 
was exemplified by science and the latter by mythology. Jung claimed that 
the ancients lacked a capacity for directed thinking, which was a modern 


acquisition. Fantasy thinking took place when directed thinking ceased. 
Transformations and Symbols of the Libido was an extended study of 
fantasy thinking, and of the continued presence of mythological themes in 
the dreams and fantasies of contemporary individuals. Jung reiterated the 
anthropological equation between the prehistoric, the primitive, and the 
child. He held that the elucidation of current-day fantasy thinking in adults 
would concurrently shed light on the thought of children, savages, and 
prehistoric peoples.’ 

In this work, Jung synthesized nineteenth-century theories of memory, 
heredity, and the unconscious and posited a phylogenetic layer to the 
unconscious, still present in everyone, and consisting of mythological 
images. For Jung, myths were symbols of the libido and they depicted its 
typical movements. He used the comparative method of anthropology to 
draw together a vast panoply of myths, and then subjected them to analytic 
interpretation. He later termed his use of the comparative method 
“amplification.” He claimed that there had to be typical myths, which 
corresponded to the ethnopsychological development of complexes. 
Following Jacob Burckhardt, he termed such typical myths “primordial 
images” (Urbilder). One particular myth was given a central role: that of 
the hero. For Jung, this represented the life of the individual, attempting to 
become independent and to free himself from the mother. He interpreted the 
incest motif as an attempt to return to the mother to be reborn. He was later 
to herald this work as marking the discovery of the collective unconscious, 
though the term itself was of a later date.!° 

In his preface to the 1952 revision of Transformations and Symbols of 
the Libido, Jung noted that the work was written in 1911, his thirty-sixth 
year: “The time is a critical one, for it marks the beginning of the second 
half of life, when a metanoia, a mental transformation, not infrequently 
occurs.”!! He was conscious of the loss of his collaboration with Freud and 
was indebted to his wife for her support. After completing the work, he 
realized the significance of what it meant to live without a myth. One 
without a myth “is like one uprooted, having no true link either with the 
past, or with the ancestral life which continues within him, or yet with 
contemporary human society.” !? 


I was driven to ask myself in all seriousness: “what is the myth you are living?” I found no 
answer to this question, and had to admit that I was not living with a myth, or even in a myth, 
but rather in an uncertain cloud of theoretical possibilities which I was beginning to regard 
with increasing distrust. . . . So in the most natural way, I took it upon myself to get to know 
“my” myth, and I regarded this as the task of tasks, for—so I told myself—how could I, when 
treating my patients, make due allowance for the personal factor, for my personal equation, 


which is yet so necessary for a knowledge of the other person, if I was unconscious of it?!3 


The study of myth had revealed to Jung his mythlessness. He then 
undertook to get to know his myth, his “personal equation.”!* Thus we see 
that the self-experimentation that he undertook through exploring his own 
fantasy thinking was in part a direct response to theoretical questions raised 
by research that culminated in Transformations and Symbols of the Libido. 


“My Most Difficult Experiments” 


In 1912, Jung had some significant dreams that he did not understand. He 
gave particular importance to two of these, which he felt showed the 
limitations of Freud’s conceptions of dreams. The first: 


I was in a southern town, on a rising street with narrow half-landings. It was twelve o’clock 
midday—bright sunshine. An old Austrian customs guard or someone similar passes by me, 
lost in thought. Someone says: That is one who cannot die. He died already 30—40 years ago, 
but has not yet managed to decompose. I was very surprised. Here a striking figure came, a 
knight of powerful build, clad in yellowish armor. He looks solid and inscrutable and nothing 
impresses him. On his back he carried a red Maltese cross. He has continued to exist from the 
12th century and daily between 12 and 1 o’clock midday he takes the same route. No one 
marvels at these two apparitions, but I was extremely surprised. 

I hold back my interpretive skills. As regards the old Austrian, Freud occurred to me; as 


regards the knight, I myself. 15 


Jung found the dream oppressing and bewildering, and Freud was unable to 
interpret it.! The second came half a year later: 


I dreamed then (it was shortly after Christmas 1912) that I was sitting with my children in a 

marvelous and richly furnished tower chamber—an open columned hall—we were sitting at a 
round table, whose top was a marvelous dark green stone. Suddenly a seagull or dove flew in 
and landed elatedly on the table. I admonished the children to be quiet, so that they would not 
scare away the beautiful white bird. Suddenly this little bird turned into a child of eight years, 


a small blond girl, and ran around playing with my children in the marvelous columned 
colonnades. Then the child suddenly turned into the gull or dove. She said the following to 


the twelve dead.” With these words the bird flew away and I awoke.!/ 


In 1925, Jung remarked that this dream “was the beginning of a conviction 
that the unconscious did not consist of inert material only, but that there was 
something living down there.” 18 He added that he thought of the story of 
the Tabula Smaragdina, the twelve apostles, the signs of the Zodiac, and so 
on, but he “could make nothing out of the dream except that there was a 
tremendous animation of the unconscious. I knew no technique of getting at 
the bottom of this activity; all I could do was just wait, keep on living, and 
watch the fantasies.”!? These dreams led him to analyze his childhood 
memories. 

While he was engaged in this self-analytic activity, he continued to 
develop his theoretical work. At the Munich Psycho-Analytical Congress, 
on September 7-8, 1913, he spoke on psychological types. He argued that 
there were two basic movements of the libido: extraversion, in which the 
subject’s interest was oriented toward the outer world, and introversion, in 
which the subject’s interest was directed toward himself. Following from 
this, he posited two types of people, characterized by a predominance of 
one of these tendencies. The psychologies of Freud and Alfred Adler were 
examples of the fact that psychologists often took what was true of their 
type as generally valid. Hence what was required was a psychology that did 
justice to both of these types.”° 

The following month, on a train journey to Schaffhausen, passing by the 
Rhine Falls and close to where he spent his early years, Jung experienced a 
waking vision of Europe being devastated by a catastrophic flood, which 
was repeated two weeks later, on the same journey. As he later recounted in 
Liber Novus: 


I saw a terrible flood that covered all the northern and low-lying lands between the North Sea 
and the Alps. It reached from England up to Russia, and from the coast of the North Sea right 
up to the Alps. I saw yellow waves, swimming rubble, and the death of countless 


thousands.” l 


After the second occasion, he heard an inner voice say, “Look at it, it is 
completely real, and it will come to pass. You cannot doubt this.”? In 1925, 
he described the event as follows: 


I was traveling by train and had a book in my hand that I was reading. I began to fantasize, 
and before I knew it, I was in the town to which I was going. This was the fantasy: I was 
looking down on the map of Europe in relief. I saw all the northern part, and England sinking 
down so that the sea came in upon it. It came up to Switzerland, and then I saw that the 
mountains grew higher and higher to protect Switzerland. I realized that a frightful 
catastrophe was in progress, towns and people were destroyed, and the wrecks and the dead 
bodies were tossing about on the water. Then the sea turned to blood. At first I was only 
looking on dispassionately, and then the sense of the catastrophe gripped me with tremendous 


power.2> 


Commenting on this, he remarked: “I could be taken as Switzerland fenced 
in by mountains, and the submergence of the world could be the debris of 
my former relationships.”** This led him to the following diagnosis of his 
condition: “I thought to myself, ‘If this means anything, it means that I am 
hopelessly off.’ I had the feeling that I was an over-compensated psychosis, 
and from this feeling I was not released till August Ist, 1914.”° After this 
experience, Jung feared that he would go mad.”° He recalled that he first 
thought that the images of the vision indicated a revolution, but as he could 
not imagine this, he concluded that he was “threatened by a psychosis.””’ 
After this, he had a similar vision: 


In the winter I once stood at the window deep in the night and looked North. There I saw a 
blood-red glow, stretched from East to West over the northern horizon, like the flicker of the 
sea seen from far. And someone asked me at that time what I thought about the future of the 


world. I told him that I hadn’t thought, but I saw blood, streams of blood.28 


In the years directly preceding the outbreak of war, apocalyptic imagery 
was widespread in European arts and literature. For example, in 1912, the 
Russian painter Wassily Kandinsky wrote of a coming universal 
catastrophe. From 1912 to 1914, Ludwig Meidner painted a series of works 
known as the apocalyptic landscapes, with scenes of destroyed cities, 
corpses, and turmoil.”” Prophecy was in the air. In 1899, the famous 
American medium Leonora Piper predicted that in the coming century there 


would be a terrible war in different parts of the world that would cleanse the 
world and reveal the truths of spiritualism. In 1918, Arthur Conan Doyle, 
the spiritualist and author of the Sherlock Holmes stories, viewed this as 
having been prophetic.°” 

In Jung’s account of the fantasy on the train in Liber Novus, the inner 
voice said that what the fantasy depicted would become completely real. It 
seems probable that what took place was a hypnagogic vision—that is, he 
entered into a stream of imagery in a state of drowsiness while reading a 
book. Initially, he interpreted this subjectively and prospectively, as 
depicting the imminent destruction of his world. His reaction to the 
experience was to undertake a psychological investigation of himself. In 
this epoch, self-experimentation was used in medicine and psychology. 
Introspection had been one of the main tools of psychological research. 

Jung came to realize that Transformations and Symbols of the Libido 
“could be taken as myself and that an analysis of it leads inevitably into an 
analysis of my own unconscious processes.”*! He had projected his 
material onto the fantasies of an American woman he had never met, Miss 
Frank Miller. Up to this point, Jung had been an active thinker and had been 
averse to fantasy: “as a form of thinking I held it to be altogether impure, a 
sort of incestuous intercourse, thoroughly immoral from an intellectual 
viewpoint.” He now turned to analyze his fantasies, carefully noting 
everything, and had to overcome considerable resistance in doing this: 
“Permitting fantasy in myself had the same effect as would be produced on 
a man if he came into his workshop and found all the tools flying about 
doing things independently of his will.”*? In studying his fantasies, Jung 
realized that he was studying the myth-creating function of the mind. 


I recalled that until 1900 I had kept a diary, and I thought that this would be a possibility for 
me to try to observe myself. This would be an attempt to meditate on myself, and I began to 
describe my inner states. These represented themselves to me in a literary metaphor: for 


example, I was in a desert, and the sun shone unbearably (sun = consciousness). 4 


His first move was to attempt to find imagistic correlates to his emotional 
states. He picked up his brown notebook, which he had set aside in 1902, 
and began writing in it.*° 


He recalled that in his childhood, he used to like to build houses and 
structures, and he took this up again, to reconnect with that time.*° He built 
a church with a red pyramidal stone as the altar, gathering stones from the 
lakeshore at the bottom of his garden. This reminded him of his childhood 
dream of the underground phallus.*’ He would usually do this after lunch, 
and also sometimes in the evening. It clarified his thoughts and led him to 
notice fantasies, which he then recorded in the Black Books.>® He had the 
feeling that he was practicing a rite, as in mythology. Regarding his writing, 
he recalled in 1925: “For the sake then of trying to achieve the maximum 
honesty with myself, I wrote everything down very carefully, following the 
old Greek mandate, ‘give away all thou possessest, then thou shalt receive.’ 
” This was from the Mithraic liturgy.*” It occurred to Jung that he could 
write down his reflections in a sequence. He was “writing autobiographical 
material, but not as an autobiography.“ From the time of the Platonic 
dialogues onward, the dialogical form has been a major genre in Western 
philosophy. In 387 CE, St. Augustine wrote his Soliloquies, which presented 
an extended dialogue between himself and “Reason,” who instructs him. 
The work begins with the following lines: 


When I had been pondering many different things to myself for a long time, and had for many 
days been seeking my own self and what my own good was, and what evil was to be avoided, 
there suddenly spoke to me—what was it? I myself or someone else, inside or outside me? 


(this is the very thing I would love to know but don’t). 


While writing Book 2, he posed a question. 


I said to myself, “What is this I am doing, it certainly is not science, what is it?” Then a voice 
said to me, “That is art.” This made the strangest sort of impression upon me, because it was 
not in any sense my impression that what I was writing was art. Then I came to this: “Perhaps 
my unconscious is forming a personality that is not I, but which is insisting on coming 
through to expression.” I don’t know why exactly, but I knew to a certainty that the voice that 
had said my writing was art had come from a woman. . . . Well, I said very emphatically to 
this voice that what I was doing was not art, and I felt a great resistance grow up within me. 
No voice came through, however, and I kept on writing. This time I caught her and said, “No 


it is not,” and I felt as though an argument would ensue.42 


He thought that this voice was “the soul in the primitive sense,” which he 
called the anima (the Latin word for soul).*° “In putting down all this 
material for analysis, I was in effect writing letters to my anima, that is part 
of myself with a different viewpoint from my own. I got remarks of a new 
character—I was in analysis with a ghost and a woman.” In retrospect, he 
recalled that this was the voice of a Dutch patient he had known from 1912 
to 1918 who had persuaded a psychiatrist colleague that the latter was a 
misunderstood artist. The woman had thought that the unconscious was art, 
but Jung had maintained that it was nature.*> I have previously argued that 
the woman in question was Maria Moltzer, and that the psychiatrist in 
question was Jung’s friend and colleague Franz Riklin, who increasingly 
forsook analysis for painting. In 1913, he became a student of Augusto 
Giacometti, the uncle of Alberto Giacometti and an important early abstract 
painter in his own right.*° 

This first sequence—from November to December 1913—could be 
characterized as the search for a method. It depicts Jung turning toward his 
soul and undertaking a reconsideration of his life, a transvaluation of 
values. Up to this point, he had been successful and had achieved all that he 
had sought. Then came the vision on the way to Schaffhausen, which 
provoked him to return to his soul. He considered himself an anchorite in 
his own desert, trying to find visual metaphors to contain and express his 
experience.*’ He experienced doubt and confusion. There was no 
movement until December 11, so he had been addressing his soul for a 
month before receiving a reply. 

A dialogue now developed.*® His soul told him that she was not his 
mother. He should be patient; the way to truth was to those without 
intentions, and he needed to realize that intentions limit life. He addressed 
his feeling of self-scorn, and his soul told him that this was out of the 
question; scorn was only an issue if he was completely vain. She asked if he 
knew who she was; had he made her into a dead formula? On December 12, 
as he recounted in his 1925 seminar, 


not knowing what would come next, I thought more introspection was needed. When we 
introspect, we look within and see if there is anything to be observed, and if there is nothing 
we may either give up the introspective process or find a way of “boring through” to the 


material that escapes the first survey. I devised such a boring method by fantasizing that I was 


digging a hole, and by accepting this fantasy as perfectly real.49 


Jung had probably actually started by physically digging holes in his 
garden, down by the water, to release his fantasies. He then began to 
imagine doing the same, while seated in his library. He descended into the 
depths and a fantasy sequence unfolded.~° His “I” found himself in a dark 
cave. He saw a red stone, which he tried to reach through muddy water. The 
stone covered an opening in the rock. He placed his ear to the opening and 
heard a stream and saw a person who had been killed float past, as well as a 
black scarab. A red sun shone at the bottom of the stream and there were 
serpents on the wall, which crawled toward the sun and eventually covered 
it. Blood sprang forth and then subsided. This was a striking, horrific 
image. During what unfolded, he was involved passively, as a spectator. 

This process shifted on December 21.5! He encountered the figures of 
Elijah, the blind Salome, and a serpent. Jung’s “T”? looked into a stone and 
saw in it Eve, followed by Odysseus on his journeys. Elijah told Jung’s “T” 
that Salome was his daughter and that they had been companions since 
eternity. Salome told Jung’s “T” that she loved him. Elijah told him that 
Salome loved a prophet and announced the new God to the world. Jung’s 
“IP” was shocked at all this. He heard wild music. He wondered if Salome 
loved him because he had murdered the hero.’ He had further encounters 
with Elijah and Salome on December 22 and 25. 

These critical fantasies signaled a breakthrough from passive witnessing 
to active engagement. He had broken through a barrier; a method had been 
found and consolidated. Trusting to his soul’s vision, he entered into an 
exchange with the figures, listened to them, and allowed himself to be 
instructed. This became his Via Regia to the imaginal world. The fantasies 
in the Black Books may be understood as a type of dramatized thinking in 
pictorial form. As one reads them, the impact of Jung’s mythological 
studies becomes clear. Some of the figures and conceptions derive directly 
from his readings. The form and the style of his fantasies bear witness to his 
fascination with the world of myth and epic. In these entries, Jung was both 
a participant in and scribe of his interior imaginal dramas, bearing witness 
to what he encountered. The first phase of his undertaking may be 


characterized as a religious quest, an effort to recover a sense of meaning in 
his life. 
In December 1913, he referred to this first Black Book as the “book of 


my most difficult experiments.”>° In retrospect, he recalled, 


My “scientific” question went: what would happen if I switched off consciousness? I noticed 
from dreams that something stood in the background, and I wanted to give this a fair chance 
to come forward. One submits to the necessary conditions—as in a mescaline experiment—so 


that it emerges.> 4 


In a later entry in his dream book, on April 17, 1917, he noted: “since then, 
frequent exercises in the emptying of consciousness.”°° These statements 
indicate that his interest was in studying what emerged when one emptied 
consciousness and allowed whatever was in the background to emerge. His 
procedure was clearly intentional—while its aim was to allow psychic 
contents to spontaneously emerge. He recalled, “Sometimes it was as if I 
heard with ears. Sometimes I felt it in the mouth, as if my tongue 
formulated words, and then it came, that I heard myself whisper a word to 
myself. Under the threshold of consciousness everything was living.”>° 

Jung had had extensive experience studying mediums in trance states, 
during which they were encouraged to produce waking fantasies and visual 
hallucinations, and he had conducted experiments with automatic writing. 
Practices of visualization had also been used in various religious traditions. 
For example, St. Ignatius of Loyola’s fifth spiritual exercise instructs 
individuals to “see with the eyes of the imagination the length, breadth and 
depth of hell” and to experience this with full sensory immediacy.°’ 
Emanuel Swedenborg (1688-1772) engaged in “spirit writing.” An entry in 
his spiritual diary reads: 


26 Jan., 1748.—Spirits, if permitted, could possess those who speak with them so utterly, that 
they would be as though they were entirely in the world; and indeed, in a manner so manifest, 
that they could communicate their thoughts through their medium, and even by letters; for 
they have sometimes, and indeed often, directed my hand when writing, as though it were 


quite their own; so that they thought it was not I, but themselves writing. 8 


From 1909 onward in Vienna, the psychoanalyst Herbert Silberer conducted 
experiments on himself in hypnagogic states. Silberer attempted to allow 


images to appear. These images, he maintained, presented symbolic 
depictions of his immediately preceding thought. Silberer corresponded 
with Jung and sent him offprints of his articles.>° 

In 1912, Ludwig Staudenmaier (1865—1933), a professor of 
experimental chemistry, published a work entitled Magic as an 
Experimental Science. Staudenmaier had embarked on self- 
experimentations in 1901, commencing with automatic writing. A series of 
characters appeared, and he found that he no longer needed to write to 
conduct dialogues with them.®? He also induced acoustic and visual 
hallucinations. The aim of his enterprise was to use his self-experimentation 
to provide a scientific explanation of magic. He argued that the key to 
understanding magic lay in the concepts of hallucination and the 
“underconsciousness” (Unterbewuftsein), and he placed particular 
importance on the role of personification.°! Thus we see that Jung’s 
procedure closely resembled a number of historical and contemporary 
practices with which he was familiar.°? 


The “Experimentum Crucis ” 


During this period, two women entered Jung’s life, both of whom were to 
play important roles in what followed. The first was Maria Moltzer, who 
had come to Switzerland from Holland, and the second was Toni Wolff. 
Moltzer’s family owned the Bols liqueur company, and she had become 
a nurse in protest of alcohol abuse. She had taken some courses at the 
University of Lausanne. Jung first mentioned her in a letter to Freud of 
September 8, 1910, relating that she was berating herself for painting too 
black a picture of Martha Boddinghaus, adding that “between the two ladies 
there is naturally a loving jealously over me.”64 Moltzer became an analyst. 
In 1911, Jung gave a paper at a congress in Brussels on the 
psychoanalysis of children. As he was not working directly with children, 
he presented the case of a child analyzed by Moltzer, whom he described as 
his assistant. He reproduced this in “The Theory of Psychoanalysis,” 
lectures presented at Fordham University the following year, which Moltzer 
cotranslated with Edith Eder. In an entry in his dream book in 1917, Jung 


noted the “idea of M. M. [Maria Moltzer] that she inspired in me the libido 
work”—presumably a reference to Transformations and Symbols of the 
Libido.© In April 1912, judging by a letter she sent to Freud on Jung’s 
letterhead, Moltzer was dealing with his correspondence every other day in 
a secretarial capacity while he was away in Italy.°° According to Freud, 
Jung had an affair with Moltzer. When Jung wrote to Freud that in contrast 
to Freud, he had been analyzed, Freud wrote to Sandor Ferenczi: “The 
master that analyzed him could only have been Fraulein Moltzer, and he is 
so foolish as to be proud of this work of a woman with whom he is having 
an affair.”°’ Whatever the nature of their relationship at this point in time, it 
is clear that it was close and significant. 

In an entry on November 15, 1913, Jung’s “T” said to his soul: “I caught 
sight of a woman three years ago, whose soul seemed to me more valuable 
than my marital anxiety. I conquered my fear out of love for her.”°® The 
woman in question was Toni Wolff. Only a few fragments of her diaries 
from this period (1912-13) have surfaced. Regrettably, those spanning 
1913—24 have not survived, with the exception of some theoretical notes 
from 1916. The diaries from 1924 onward center around the trials and 
tribulations of her relationship with Jung. There are illuminating 
retrospective comments, as well as entries from which one can extrapolate 
to some extent on the nature of their collaboration during this critical 
period. 

On September 20, 1910, at the age of twenty-three, Toni Wolff was 
brought by her mother to see Jung. According to her sister Erna, he had 
successfully treated the son of a friend of her mother’s, who consequently 
recommended Jung.®? According to Jung’s pupil and biographer, the analyst 
Barbara Hannah, Toni Wolff was “suffering from depression and 
disorientation much accentuated by the death of her father.”’° Her father 
had died the previous year. Much later, in an active imagination with her 
father, on September 7, 1937, Toni Wolff said to him, “I became ill after 
your death—melancholic—completely unreal and sunk in the inner 
world.”’! Toni Wolff had audited courses at the University of Zürich on 
philosophy, literature, theology, and history but was not formally enrolled 
there. According to Hannah, “Jung immediately realized that she needed a 
new goal to reawaken her interest in life,” and so he put her to work doing 


some research for what eventually became Transformations and Symbols of 
the Libido. She was stimulated by the material, which had a salutary effect 
on her depression and disorientation.’” Years later, she recalled walking in 
her youth near the Burgholzli with her parents and thinking: “there would 
be a doctor who had significance for me. Perhaps I wanted to become crazy 
for that reason—indeed I ended up with C[arl]. I knew exactly what I 
wanted from him—telationships with genuine people.””* 

On August 29, 1911, Jung mentioned her in a letter to Freud as “a new 
discovery of mine. . . . a remarkable intellect with an excellent feeling for 
religion and philosophy.”’* That autumn, he took her, with Moltzer and his 
wife, to the International Psychoanalytic Conference in Weimar. A diary 
entry from January 18, 1912, indicates that she attended a discussion 
session at Jung’s house in Kiisnacht.’> She noted that Jung read from 
Transformations and Symbols of the Libido and that the interpretation of the 
tree and the cross as mother symbols and the discussion of sacrifice and 
renunciation fully described her own conflict with her mother.’ 

She then cited lines from Faust describing the exhilaration of being 
lifted off the earth in a fiery chariot to new spheres of activity.’’ She added 
that she had experienced this and now had to make it all come true. She was 
experiencing a sense of renewal and the opening up of new vistas. The 
entry continues: 


Eventually, Dr./® deals with the sacrifice. Perhaps I must experience this for him—with 
mother and maybe also with him. I must experience it—that way I was always able to deliver 
him the problems that he had not thought through to the end—I lived them first—with him— 
for him—then knowledge. Now it is conscious. 


Her reference is to the final chapter of Transformations and Symbols of the 
Libido. This passage indicates that she saw her work for Jung as not purely 
scholarly but also existential, involving living through and experiencing 
something for him. This dimension was clearly significant for her. She 
further noted: “I must come again much closer to Dr., inwardly he is now 
far from me.” At this point, she saw her contribution to his endeavor in the 
following way: “I think that he has got a lot of Symbols [Transformations 
and Symbols of the Libido] from me—I inspired 1t—the revision—I brought 
him a lot of it. He probably doesn’t know that.” She then noted that she 


herself had ended the analysis, adding that Jung had only fleetingly 
indicated the course and the sublimation, which she now had to find herself. 
In an entry on the following day, she noted that the work bound her to Jung 
—that a spiritual marriage had developed—but that she had to go further. 

In November 1912, Jung returned from his New York lectures. In a 
diary entry of December 29, 1924, Toni Wolff noted that twelve years 
before, on Jung’s return from America, she went to him and “spoke of 
relationship.” In the November 15, 1913, entry in Book 2, following his 
account of the dream around December 1912 of the dove that transformed 
itself into a small girl and then back into the dove, Jung noted, “My 
decision was made. I had to give all my faith and trust to this woman.”®° In 
March 1913 he went to America again for five weeks. Decades later, Toni 
Wolff noted in her diary, “The feeling is somehow similar to 1913, when 
C[arl] went to America and we separated—and yet we couldn’t do it 
afterward.”8! This suggests a separation may have taken place at this time. 

On January 30, 1914, Toni Wolff and Maria Moltzer became lay 
members of the Zurich Psychoanalytical Society. The minutes noted that for 
two years, they had intensively participated in the life of the society.8? 

Years later, Jung spoke to Aniela Jaffé concerning the relationship with 
Toni Wolff. He said that he was faced with the problem of what to do with 
her after her analysis, which he said he had ended, despite feeling involved 
with her. A year later, he dreamed that they were together in the Alps in a 
valley of rocks, and that he heard elves singing, and that she was 
disappearing into a mountain, which filled him with dread. After this, he 
wrote to her. He noted that after this dream, he knew that a relationship with 
her was unavoidable, and that his life was in danger. On a later occasion, 
while swimming, he found himself with a cramp and vowed that if it went 
away and he survived, he would give in to the relationship.*° 

In a diary entry of March 4, 1944, Toni Wolff referred to “31 years of 
relationship and 34 years of acquaintance.”34 This confirms that her 
relationship with Jung began sometime in 1913. 

To Aniela Jaffe, Jung recalled: 


At the beginning of her analysis T.W. had the most incredible fantasies, a whole eruption of 
the wildest fantasies, some even of cosmic nature. But at that point I was so preoccupied with 


my own material that I was scarcely able to take on hers. But her fantasies entered exactly 


into my line of thought.8> 


Concerning her attraction to Jung, toward the end of her life Toni Wolff 
recalled that she had her first transference to Friedrich Schiller, in 1905, 
then to Goethe, and then to Jung, as a “productive genius.”*° 

In retrospect, she reflected on her analysis with Jung: 


When C. begins to participate with my psychic material perhaps I have got what I need—the 
nurturing and supporting substance? I suspect myself of having insufficient confidence in 
him, because my analysis back then was intermingled with his problems—although it was 


also good for me.” 


At the inception of their relationship, Toni Wolff was not interested in 
marriage and having children. She was critical of what she had observed of 
marriage: it seemed to make men less active and less enterprising—merely 
content with being fathers. It made both men and women less interested in 
culture. After having children, women often didn’t need their husbands, and 
their own problems tended to return. Her mother hadn’t learned to work and 
had consequently plagued her children with unused libido. Toni Wolff was 
also critical of the bondage of marriage.®® 

Emma Jung came to accept the relationship between her husband and 
Toni Wolff. By all accounts, the triangular situation was not easy, but a 
respectful modus vivendi was found.®? Jung would have dinner with Wolff 
on Wednesdays at her home,” and she came to Küsnacht on Sundays. In 
retrospect, Jung recalled the role that she played for him during this period 
as follows: 


T. W. was experiencing a similar stream of images. I had evidently infected her, or was the 
déclencheur [trigger] that stirred up her imagination. My phantasies and hers were in a 
participation mystique. It was like a common stream, and a common task. Gradually I became 
conscious and gradually I became the center; and in the measure to which I attained these 
insights, she also found her center. But then she got stuck somewhere along the way, I 
remained too much the center that functioned for her. Therefore I was never permitted to be 
other than she wanted me to be, or than she needed to have me be. At that time she was 
entirely drawn into this terrible process in which I was involved, and she was just as helpless 


as I was.” ! 


Toni Wolff’s active imaginations during this period have not survived. 
However, her diaries from 1924 onward indicate that she clearly had a 
facility for this. Furthermore, there are instances that bear out Jung’s 
comments concerning their fantasies being in a “participation mystique.” 
An important figure in Jung’s fantasies was that of Ka, from Egyptian 
mythology.’” Wolff had her own figure of Ka, and also had dialogues with 
Jung’s Ka. In an active imagination on January 11, 1926, Wolff’s “I” had a 
dialogue with Thot, the Egpytian God of writing. Thoth instructed her how 
to invoke someone’s “Ka”: “So call loudly thrice, You Ka, you Ka, you Ka 
of so and so, come here and move into my heart. Space has been made for 
you. Your Ba expects you and you should move in.” She followed his 
instructions: “You Ka, you Ka, you Ka of C., come here, move into my 
heart. Space has been made for you. Your Ba expects you and you should 
move in.”?? On January 30, she noted: 


earlier: C.’s Ka to me 

mine not received by him 
C.’s Ka speaks about the 
abyss and the death he sees. 


I want to let myself drop down.?4 


Such entries indicate a liminal, imaginal permeability, in which she would 
interact with some of Jung’s figures. One may infer that similar imaginal 
exchanges took place in the critical period from 1913 onward. On several 
subsequent occasions, Toni Wolff referred to their relationship as an 
“experimentum crucis.””> As such, it was clearly linked to Jung’s self- 
experimentation. 

At the same time, Emma Jung continued to play a central role in Jung’s 
life. She ran the household, raised their children, and maintained the human 
dimension for him, while also facilitating and accompanying him in his 
self-experimentation.”° In 1910, she began an analysis with Jung, and she 
worked with Leonhard Seif in 1911°’ and later with Hans Triib (who was 
married to Toni Wolff’s sister Susanne).”® She played an active role in the 
Association for Analytical Psychology and later practiced analysis, also 
studying physics, mathematics, Greek, and Latin.?? The languages later 
enabled her (in contrast to Toni Wolff) to accompany Jung in his 


explorations into alchemy. She undertook her own research, which 
culminated in her work on the Grail legend.!°° From around 1914, she 
began to do active imagination in the form of dialogues, paintings, and 
poems. 


Enter Philemon 


From December 26, 1913, through May 24, 1914, Jung continued to follow 
the same procedure of inducing fantasies in a waking state and entering into 
dialogue with the figures that emerged. An important figure was Philemon, 
who first appeared on January 27, 1914, as a pensioned magician from 
whom Jung’s “I” had sought to learn the art of magic.!°! 

In retrospect, Jung recalled that Philemon represented superior insight 
and was like a guru to him. He would converse with him in the garden. He 
recalled that Philemon evolved out of the figure of Elijah, who had 
previously appeared in his fantasies: 


Philemon brought with him an Egyptian-Gnostic-Hellenistic atmosphere, a really Gnostic 
hue, because he really was a pagan. He was simply a superior knowledge, and he taught me 
psychological objectivity and the actuality of the soul. He had showed this dissociation 
between me and my intellectual object. . .. He formulated this thing which I was not, and 


formulated and expressed everything which I had never thought. 102 


In the years that followed, Jung sought instruction from this imaginal figure 
and tried to fathom his nature. 

The fantasies between December 26 and the first half of the entry for 
April 19 form the basis of the second book of Liber Novus, Liber Secundus. 
The material from the second half of the entry of April 19 onward would 
later form the basis of the third book, Scrutinies.'!°° The fact that Jung 
would later end the manuscript of Liber Secundus here indicates that this 
marked something of a culmination of the process that he had been engaged 
in. The entries up to the first half of the entry for April 19 lead to a return to 
and acceptance of his being alone with himself. His soul had ascended to 
heaven, and he was left alone with his “I,” which he now had to learn to 
live with. This suggests that a certain self-acceptance had been achieved. 


The following day, April 20, 1914, Jung resigned as president of the 
International Psychoanalytical Association. Ten days later, he resigned from 
the medical faculty of the University of Zürich, where he had been a 
lecturer. In Memories, he recalled that he felt that he was in an exposed 
position at the university, and that he had to find a new orientation, as it 
would otherwise be unfair to teach students.! 

The entries in the Black Books that immediately follow take up the task 
of the confrontation with his “I,” of learning of how to live with himself. In 
May he attempted to reconnect with his soul, seeking further counsel as to 
how to proceed. In June and July 1914, he had a thrice-repeated dream of 
being in a foreign land and having to return home quickly by ship, followed 
by the descent of an icy cold. In Liber Novus, he recounted these as follows: 


In the year 1914 in the month of June, at the beginning and end of the month, and at the 
beginning of July, I had the same dream three times: I was in a foreign land, and suddenly, 
overnight and right in the middle of summer, a terrible cold descended from space. All seas 
and rivers were locked in ice, every green living thing had frozen. 

The second dream was thoroughly similar to this. But the third dream at the beginning of 
July went as follows: 

I was in a remote English land. It was necessary that I return to my homeland with a fast 
ship as speedily as possible. I reached home quickly. In my homeland I found that in the 
middle of summer a terrible cold had fallen from space, which had turned every living thing 
into ice. There stood a leaf-bearing but fruitless tree, whose leaves had turned into sweet 
grapes full of healing juice through the working of the frost. I picked some grapes and gave 


them to a great waiting throng. 105 


On July 10, 1914, the Zürich Psychoanalytical Society voted 15—1 to 
leave the International Psychoanalytic Association. The reason given in the 
minutes for the secession was that Freud had established an orthodoxy that 
impeded free and independent research.!°° The group was renamed the 
Association for Analytical Psychology. Jung was actively involved in this 
association, which met fortnightly. He also maintained a busy therapeutic 
practice. During 1913 and 1914, he had between one and nine consultations 
per day, five days a week, with an average of five to seven patients. He also 
worked on Saturdays, having no or few patients on Thursdays. In 1918, he 
switched his free day to Saturday. 

The minutes of the Association for Analytical Psychology give no 
indication of the process that Jung was going through. He did not refer to 


his fantasies, and he continued to discuss theoretical issues in psychology. 
The same holds true in his surviving correspondences during this period. 107 
Each year, he continued his military service duties.!°° He maintained his 
professional activities and family responsibilities during the day, and 
dedicated his evenings to his self-explorations. Indications are that this 
partition of activities continued during the next few years. In Memories, 
Jung recalled that during this period his family and profession “always 
remained a joyful reality and a guarantee that I was normal and really 
existed.” 10° 

In July 1914, Jung was in England to present some lectures. The 
question of different ways of interpreting fantasies, such as Jung’s own, was 
the subject of a talk he presented on July 24 before the Psycho-Medical 
Society in London, “On psychological understanding.” He contrasted 
Freud’s analytic-reductive method, based on causality, with the constructive 
method of the Zürich school. The shortcoming of the former was that 
through tracing things back to antecedent elements, only half of the picture 
was dealt with, and the living meaning of phenomena could not be grasped. 
Attempting to understand Goethe’s Faust using Freud’s method would be 
like trying to understand a Gothic cathedral through its mineralogical 
aspect.!!° The meaning “only lives when we experience it in and through 
ourselves.”!!! Inasmuch as life was essentially new, it could not be 
understood merely retrospectively. Hence it was useful to look at “how, out 
of this present psyche, a bridge can be built into its own future.”!!* Jung 
called this the constructive standpoint. This paper can be read both as 
Jung’s rationale for not embarking on a causal and retrospective analysis of 
his fantasies and as a caution to those who might be tempted to do so. 
Presented as a critique and reformulation of psychoanalysis, Jung’s new 
mode of interpretation linked back to the symbolic method of Swedenborg’s 
spiritual hermeneutics. 

On July 28, Jung gave a talk on “The importance of the unconscious in 
psychopathology” at a meeting of the British Medical Association in 
Aberdeen. !!? He argued that in cases of neurosis and psychosis, the 
unconscious attempted to compensate the one-sided conscious attitude. The 
unbalanced individual defends himself against this, and the opposites 
become more polarized. The corrective impulses that present themselves in 


the language of the unconscious should herald the beginning of a healing 
process, but the form in which they break through makes them unacceptable 
to consciousness. 

A month earlier, on June 28, Archduke Franz Ferdinand, the heir to the 
Austro-Hungarian Empire, was assassinated by the student Gavrilo Princip, 
a nineteen-year-old Bosnian Serb. On August 1 war broke out. Jung 
returned from Scotland by ship. He first went to Holland, concerned for the 
safety of Maria Moltzer, and accompanied her back to Switzerland. As he 
narrated in Liber Novus, 


In reality, now, it was so: At the time when the great war broke out between the peoples of 
Europe, I found myself in Scotland, compelled by the war to choose the fastest ship and the 
shortest route home. I encountered the colossal cold that froze everything, I met up with the 
flood, the sea of blood, and found my barren tree whose leaves the frost had transformed into 
a remedy. And I plucked the ripe fruit and gave it to you and I do not know what I poured out 
for you, what bittersweet intoxicating drink, which left on your tongues an aftertaste of 


blood. 114 


Years later, he told Mircea Eliade: 


As a psychiatrist I became worried, wondering if I was not on the way to “doing a 
schizophrenia,” as we said in the language of those days. . . . I was just preparing a lecture on 
schizophrenia to be delivered at a congress in Aberdeen, and I kept saying to myself: “P1 be 
speaking of myself! Very likely I'll go mad after reading out this paper.” The congress was to 
take place in July 1914—exactly the same period when I saw myself in my three dreams 
voyaging on the Southern seas. On July 31st, immediately after my lecture, I learned from the 
newspapers that war had broken out. Finally I understood. And when I disembarked in 
Holland on the next day, nobody was happier than I. Now I was sure that no schizophrenia 
was threatening me. I understood that my dreams and my visions came to me from the subsoil 
of the collective unconscious. What remained for me to do now was to deepen and validate 


this discovery. And this is what I have been trying to do for forty years. 115 


Jung thought that his fantasy had depicted what would happen not to 
himself but to Europe—that it was a precognition of a collective event: what 
he would later call a “big” dream. After this realization, he attempted to see 
whether and to what extent this was true of the other fantasies that he 
experienced, and to understand the meaning of this correspondence between 
his private fantasies and public events. 


He took the outbreak of the war as a sign that his fear of going mad was 
misplaced. It is no exaggeration to say that had war not been declared, Liber 
Novus would in all likelihood not have been compiled. In 1954, while 
discussing active imagination, Jung said that “the reason why the 
involvement looks very much like a psychosis 1s that the patient 1s 
integrating the same fantasy-material to which the insane person falls 
victim because he cannot integrate it but is swallowed up by it.”!!° 

What of Jung’s fantasies did he regard as precognitive? It is important 
to note that there were around twelve separate events: 


1—2. October 1913: Repeated vision of flood and death of thousands, and 

the voice that said that this will become real. 

. Vision of the sea of blood covering the northern lands. 

. December 12, 1913: Image of a dead hero. 

. December 15, 1913: Slaying Siegfried in a dream. 

. December 25, 1913: Image of the foot of a giant stepping on a state, and 

images of murder and bloody cruelty. 

. January 2, 1914: Image of a sea of blood and enormous dying. 

8. January 22, 1914: His soul comes up from the depths and asks him if he 
will accept war and destruction. She shows him images of destruction, 
military weapons, human remains, sunken ships, destroyed states, and so 
forth. 

9. May 21, 1914: He hears a voice saying that the sacrificed fall left and 
right. 

10-12. June-July 1914: Dream (repeated three times) of being in a foreign 
land and having to return quickly by ship, and the descent of the icy 
cold.!!7 
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The Composition of Liber Novus 


The outbreak of the war had given Jung a completely new understanding of 
his fantasies. In Liber Novus, he wrote: “And then the War broke out. This 
opened my eyes about what I had experienced before, and it also gave me 
the courage to say all of that which I have written in the earlier part of this 


book.”!!® A critical part of this shift was that he no longer viewed his 
fantasies as purely personal. In Liber Novus he wrote (commenting on an 
entry of May 23, 1914), “I wanted to understand it all as personal 
experiences within me, and consequently I could neither understand nor 
believe it all, since my belief is weak.”!!° 

It is likely that at this stage he reread the entries of November 12, 1913— 
July 21, 1914, in Books 2-4. He now conceived of the idea of a work 
exploring the correspondence between his fantasies and what was taking 
place in the world, at literal and symbolic levels. This was to become Liber 
Novus. He transcribed and edited most of the entries from Books 2-4 
covering November 12, 1913—April 19, 1914. In the main, he tended to 
omit material that depicted his emotional states. He reproduced the fantasies 
faithfully while omitting the dates. The sequence of Liber Novus nearly 
always corresponds exactly to that of the Black Books. Jung maintained a 
“fidelity to the event.” What he was writing was not to be mistaken as 
fiction. At the same time, he closely copyedited the fantasies, making a 
number of small revisions. The changes served to clarify matters at certain 
junctures and present a smoother sequence, and they also made the material 
less personally revealing. The main difference between the Black Books and 
Liber Novus is that the former were written for Jung’s personal use, and can 
be considered the records of an experiment, while the latter was addressed 
to a public and presented in a form to be read by others. The revisions to the 
material mark the passage from personal notebook to public work. Dated 
entries became chapters. A sizable share of Jung’s “confrontations with the 
unconscious” actually consisted of his transcription of and editorial work on 
and copyediting of his own material. In this edition, most of the significant 
changes have been noted, which enables the reader to follow Jung as editor 
of his own material. 

In Liber Novus, to each of the entries Jung reproduced, he added a 
section explaining the significance of the episode, combined with a lyrical 
elaboration. He arranged the work into a series of chapters: for the most 
part, the chapters corresponded to individual entries. The Draft begins with 
the address “My friends,” a recurring phrase. 

In November 1914, Jung closely studied Nietzsche’s Thus Spoke 
Zarathustra (1883—91), which he had first read in his youth. He later 


recalled that “then suddenly the spirit seized me and carried me to a desert 
country in which I read Zarathustra.”!° It strongly shaped the structure and 
style of Liber Novus. Like Nietzsche in Zarathustra, Jung divided the 
material up into a series of books comprised of short chapters. But whereas 
Zarathustra proclaimes the death of God, Liber Novus depicts the rebirth of 
God in the soul. There are also indications that Jung read Dante’s 
Commedia, which also informs the structure of the work.!2! Liber Novus 
depicts Jung’s descent into hell. But whereas Dante could utilize an 
established cosmology, Liber Novus is an attempt to shape an individual 
cosmology. The role of Philemon in Jung’s work has analogies to that of 
Zarathustra in Nietzsche’s work and Virgil in Dante’s. 

In the Draft, about 50 percent of the material is drawn directly from the 
Black Books. There are approximately thirty-five new sections of lyrical 
elaboration and commentary. Here Jung was the exegete of his own 
imaginal visions. He attempted to derive general psychological principles 
from his fantasies, and to understand to what extent the events portrayed in 
them presented, in symbolic form, developments that were to occur in the 
world. In 1914, he had introduced a distinction between interpretation on 
the objective level, in which dream objects were treated as representations 
of real objects, and interpretation on the subjective level, in which every 
element concerns the dreamers themselves.!** As well as interpreting his 
fantasies on the subjective level, one could characterize his procedure here 
as an effort to interpret his fantasies on the “collective” level. He does not 
try to interpret his fantasies reductively but, rather, as depicting the 
functioning of general psychological principles in him (such as the relation 
of introversion to extraversion, thinking and pleasure, and so forth), and as 
depicting literal or symbolic events that are going to happen. Thus the 
“second layer” of the Draft represents the first major and extended 
development and application of his new constructive method. It is itself a 
hermeneutic experiment. It provides an interpretive reading of the entries in 
the Black Books in the concentrated five-month period beginning in 
November 1913. 

This work of understanding encompassed a number of interlinked 
threads. Jung wanted to understand himself and to integrate and develop the 
various components of his personality; to understand the structure of the 


human personality in general and the relation of the individual to present- 
day society and to the community of the dead; to fathom the psychological 
and historical effects of Christianity; and to grasp the future religious 
development of the West. He discussed many other themes, including the 
nature of self-knowledge, the nature of the soul, the relation of thinking and 
feeling and the psychological types, the relation of inner and outer 
masculinity and femininity, and the uniting of opposites. He also treated 
solitude, the value of scholarship and learning, the status of science, the 
significance of symbols and how they are to be understood, and the 
meaning of the war. He touched on madness, divine madness, and 
psychiatry, how the Imitation of Christ is to be understood today; the death 
of God; the historical significance of Nietzsche; and the relation of magic 
and reason. 

The overall theme of Liber Novus is how Jung regains his soul and 
overcomes the contemporary malaise of spiritual alienation. This is 
ultimately achieved through enabling the rebirth of a new image of God in 
his soul and developing a new worldview in the form of a psychological 
and theogenic cosmology. Liber Novus presents the prototype of Jung’s 
conception of the individuation process, which he held to be the universal 
form of individual psychological development. Thus the work itself can be 
understood on one hand as depicting Jung’s individuation process, and on 
the other as his elaboration of this concept as a general psychological 
schema. At the beginning of the book, he refinds his soul and embarks on a 
sequence of fantasy adventures, which are linked to form a consecutive 
narrative. He realized that until then, he had served the spirit of the time, 
characterized by use and value. In addition to this, there existed a spirit of 
the depths, which led to the things of the soul. In terms of Jung’s later 
biographical memoir, the spirit of the times corresponds to personality no. 
1, and the spirit of the depths corresponds to personality no. 2. Hence this 
period may be seen as a return to the values of personality no. 2.!7° 

The entries from the Black Books, now recast as chapters, follow a 
particular format: they begin with the exposition of dramatic visual 
fantasies. In them Jung’s “T” encounters a series of figures in various 
settings and enters into conversation with them. He is confronted with 
unexpected happenings and shocking statements. He then attempts to 


understand what transpired and to formulate the significance of these events 
and statements into general psychological conceptions and maxims. Jung 
held that the significance of these fantasies was that they stemmed from the 
mythopoeic imagination, which was missing in the present rational age. The 
task of individuation lay in establishing a dialogue with the fantasy figures 
—or the contents of the collective unconscious—and integrating them into 
consciousness, hence recovering the value of the mythopoeic imagination, 
which had been lost to the modern age. Through this, the spirit of the time 
would be reconciled with the spirit of the depths. This task was to form a 
leitmotif of his subsequent scholarly work. 

After completing the handwritten Draft, Jung had it typed and edited it. 
On one manuscript, he made alterations by hand (I refer to this manuscript 
as the Corrected Draft). From the annotations on the Corrected Draft, it 
appears that he gave this to someone (the handwriting is not that of Emma 
Jung, Toni Wolff, or Maria Moltzer) to read. That reader commented on 
Jung’s editing, indicating that some sections that he had intended to cut 
should be retained. !*4 

Sometime in 1915, Jung decided to retranscribe the typescript of Liber 
Novus in the form of a medieval illuminated manuscript in calligraphic 
script on parchment. He titled the first book “The Way of What Is to Come” 
and placed beneath the title some citations from the book of Isaiah and from 
the Gospel according to John. Thus the text was presented as a prophetic 
work. He completed the transcription of the first section of the work, 
effectively Liber Primus, on parchment. Initially, and throughout this 
section, the paintings and historiated initials represented scenes from the 
fantasies. Possibly for technical reasons (the parchment pages show a lot of 
bleed-through), he now continued to transcribe and illustrate the work in a 
large folio volume of more than 600 pages, bound in red leather, from the 
bookbinders Emil Stierli. The spine bears the title Liber Novus (New Book). 
He inserted the parchment pages into the folio volume, which continues 
with Liber Secundus. In the course of the transcription into the folio 
volume, he altered some of the titles to the chapters, added others, and 
edited the material once again. The cuts and alterations were predominantly 
to the “second layer” of interpretation and elaboration. 


The entries and fantasies reproduced in Liber Novus are confined to a 
condensed period of time. In certain regards, Jung’s commentary in the 
second layer reflects his understanding of the changes that happened to him 
in the period as a whole rather than only referring to the fantasies in 
question. A reading of the material later featured in Liber Novus as it 
originally unfolded in the Black Books enables one to see and to follow the 
phenomenology of Jung’s experiences during the course of his self- 
experimentation. 


Return to the Depths 


In the summer of 1915, we find the first entry in Book 5 after an interval of 
nearly a year. In a later annotation, Jung added here: “During this time the I 
& II part were written. Immediately after the beginning of the war.”!*° He 
reproduced the opening of this entry in the third section of Liber Novus, 
Scrutinies, as follows: 


From there on the voices of the depths remained silent for a whole year. Again in summer, 
when I was out on the water alone, I saw an osprey plunge down not far from me; he seized a 
large fish and rose up into the skies again clutching it. I heard the voice of my soul, and she 


spoke: “That is a sign that what is below is borne upward.”!26 


In Book 5, Jung noted a dream in which an extreme cold had again 
descended in the midst of the summer. !77 

On the same day, he commenced a theoretical exchange with his 
colleague the psychiatrist Hans Schmid (1881—1932) on the topic of 
psychological types. The correspondence was initially intended for 
publication, following the model of Jung’s correspondence with Rudolf 
Loy, Timely Psychotherapeutic Questions, which had appeared the previous 
year. A rich dialogue ensued. However, rather than reaching a consensus, 
Jung and Schmid diverged, and the tone of their exchange grew heated. On 
September 4 Jung wrote to Schmid, who replied a few weeks later. In the 
interim, Jung began writing in Book 5 again, in a series of entries dated 
September 14, 15, 17, and 18. In Liber Novus, he noted concerning these 


entries: “Soon after this on an autumn night I heard the voice of an old man 
(and this time I knew that it was Philemon).”!8 

These entries mark the return of Philemon: but this is no longer simply 
the Philemon of Liber Secundus, the pensioned magician, but an elevated 
teacher of the mysteries who has come to instruct Jung’s “I.” Philemon 
informs him that he wants to master him. Philemon spoke of how he 
himself needed to disavow what he had taught, as otherwise those he had 
taught would have simply received rather than taken. Jung noted that he 
who fathoms Philemon fathoms himself. Philemon continued to speak of 
the nature of giving, and against the tyranny of self-forgetting virtue. The 
work of redemption is first done on one’s self, and through uniting with the 
self, we reach “the God, which unites heaven and hell in itself.”!7? Serving 
oneself is divine service. 

This critical shift of register, and the shift in the relation to others 
counseled by Philemon, is marked in Jung’s reply on November 6 to 
Schmid’s letter of September 28. Parts of this letter are only understandable 
when seen in the light of the renewed dialogue with Philemon. Jung began: 
“Your letter strengthens my conviction that reaching an agreement on the 
fundamental principles is impossible, because the point seems to be 
precisely that we do not agree.” 130 He then adopted an irate tone, 
summarizing his views. Switching register, he wrote that it was through 
studying Birgitta of Sweden (1302—1373) that he grasped that “the devil is 
the devourer. To understand = comprendere = katasyllambanein, and also to 
devour.”!3! Within the ethical and human desire to understand lurked the 
devil’s will. This could lead to a veritable soul murder, as the “core of the 
individual is a mystery of life, which dies when it is ‘grasped.’ That is also 
why symbols want to keep their secrets, they are mysterious not only 
because we are unable to clearly see what is at their bottom.”!** The 
symbol itself wanted to protect itself against Freudian interpretations. It was 
particularly important in the latter stages of analysis to “help the other to 
come to those hidden and un-openable symbols, in which the seed of life 
lies securely hidden like the tender seed in the hard shell.” Jung related a 
dream he had once had and only now understood: “I was standing in my 
garden, and I had dug open a rich spring of water, which gushed forth 
mightily. Then I had to dig a trench and a deep hole, in which I collected all 


the water and let it flow back into the depths of the earth again.” !3? From 
this he drew a conclusion: 


In this way salvation is given to us in the un-openable and unsayable symbol, for it protects 
us by preventing the devil from swallowing the seed of life... . We must understand the 
divine within us, but not the other, insofar as he is able to go and stand on his own. ... We 
should be confidants of our own mysteries, but chastely veil our eyes before the mysteries of 


the other, insofar as he does not need “understanding” because of his own incapability. 134 


Setting aside “destructive’ ” understanding, realizing the necessity of 
allowing symbols to remain “un-openable” and “unsayable,” and the task of 
being “confidants of our mysteries”: this letter marked a turning point—a 
return to Jung’s encounter with the spirit of the depths. 

From this point onward, there is a notable shift in Jung’s active 
imaginations. Those from the winter of 1913 to the summer of 1914 were 
characterized by a suspension of judgment and interpretation and an attempt 
to explore what instruction the situations and characters could bring. From 
the outbreak of the war, Jung had, in retrospect, come to view his fantasies 
as being not purely personal. In layer two of the commentary that he added 
in Liber Novus, he had attempted to understand this intersection between 
his fantasies and what was happening in the world, literally and 
symbolically. This then formed the guiding assumption of his new active 
imaginations. In his view, this practice could lead not only to enhanced self- 
knowledge but also deeper insight into the spirit of the depths at work in the 
world, which had broken through the everyday with such shattering force. 
Once he had come to view his fantasies as having more than personal 
significance, he came to see his undertaking as having wider relevance. On 
October 16, 1916, he wrote to his colleague the psychiatrist Alphonse 
Maeder, “I must find the way through the unconscious. People who have 
trusted me need my insight, not only I myself. Therefore I had to 
exclusively dedicate myself to this work, which was very time-consuming 
and terribly demanding.” 135 


The Return of the Dead 


Meanwhile, at the beginning of 1916, the Psychological Club was founded 
in Zurich, through a gift of 360,000 Swiss francs from Edith Rockefeller 
McCormick. She had come to Zürich to be analyzed by Jung in 1913. The 
Club was initially housed in a sumptuous property on Lowenstrasse 1. At its 
inception, it had approximately sixty members—some indication that, 
having left the psychoanalytic movement, the Zürich school was 
flourishing. For Jung, the aim of the Club was to study the relation of 
individuals to the group, and to provide a naturalistic setting for 
psychological observation to overcome the limitations of one-to-one 
analysis, and to provide a venue where patients could learn to adapt to 
social situations. Emma Jung became the first president. At the same time, a 
professional body of analysts continued to meet together as the Association 
for Analytical Psychology.!*° The distinction between these two bodies is 
outlined in a letter of Jung’s to his colleague Poul Bjerre of April 2, 1917: 


we have founded in Ziirich a psychological Club with circa 60 members, in which namely the 
human-social side of our psychology is taken care of. In addition we have meetings of about 
10 analysts which take place every 14 days, where we attempt to understand all of the great 


novelties which the exploration of the collective unc. has necessitated. 137 


One of the key themes in layer two of Liber Novus was the realization 
of the need to encounter the dead. Jung had come to see that chaos was not 
formless but filled with the dead, “not just your dead, that is, all the images 
of the shapes you took in the past, which your ongoing life has left behind, 
but also the thronging dead of human history, the ghostly procession of the 
past.”!°° The task of encountering the dead had its effects upon one and was 
best done in private: “When the time has come and you open the door to the 
dead, your horrors will also afflict your brother, for your countenance 
proclaims the disaster. Hence withdraw and enter solitude, since no one can 
give you counsel if you wrestle with the dead.”!°? The dead needed to be 
accepted, and they needed salvation. It was necessary to heed their lament 
and accept them with love but not to be “their blind spokesman.”!4° He 
realized that in satisfying the demands of the dead, “I gave up my earlier 
personal striving and the world had to take me for a dead man.”!*! In the 
Draft, he summed up his understanding of the importance of this 
undertaking: “Not one iota of Christian law is abrogated, but instead we are 


adding a new one: accepting the lament of the dead.”!4* Coming to the right 
relation to the dead was no easy task. Returning to his confrontation with 
his soul in the winter of 1915, Jung tried to establish this right relation. On 
December 26, his soul informed him that “Community with the dead is 
what both you and the dead need.”!* 

In a critical entry of January 16, 1916, his soul presented an elaborate 
theogenic cosmogony.'“* She described her own nature, the nature of the 
daimons, the heavenly mother, and the Gods. Of particular significance was 
Abraxas, the powerful and fearful self-renewing God of the cosmos. She 
characterized the nature of man as striving for absolute individuality, 
through which he concentrated and countered the dissolution of the 
Pleroma, or the “all.” Jung drew a schematic diagram of this system. At 
some point later, he proceeded to paint it, and titled the work Systema 
Mundi Totius, system of all the worlds. On the back of it, he wrote in 
English: “This is the first mandala I constructed in the year 1916, wholly 
unconscious of what it meant.” 145 

At the beginning of 1916, Jung experienced a striking series of 
parapsychological events in his house. In 1923, he narrated the events to 
Cary de Angulo (later Baynes). She recorded it as follows: 


One night your boy began to rave in his sleep and throw himself about saying he couldn’t 
wake up. Finally your wife had to call you to get him quiet & this you could only do by cold 
cloths on him—Finally he settled down and went on sleeping next morning he woke up 
remembering nothing, but seemed utterly exhausted, so you told him not to go to school, he 
didn’t ask why but seemed to take it for granted. But quite unexpectedly he asked for paper 
and colored pencils and set to work to make the following picture—a man was angling for 
fishes with hook and line in the middle of the picture. On the left was the Devil saying 
something to the man, and your son wrote down what he said. It was that he had come for the 
fisherman because he was catching his fishes, but on the right was an angel who said, “No 
you can’t take this man, he is taking only bad fishes and none of the good ones.” Then after 
your son had made that picture he was quite content. The same night, two of your daughters 
thought that they had seen spooks in their rooms. The next day you wrote out the “Sermons to 
the Dead,” and you knew after that nothing more would disturb your family, and nothing did. 
Of course I knew you were the fisherman in your son’s picture, and you told me so, but the 


boy didn’t know it. 146 


In Memories, Jung recounted that at around five in the afternoon, the front 
door bell began ringing, and the maids were in the kitchen. The front door 


could be seen from the kitchen. 


Everyone immediately looked to see who was there, but there was no one in sight. I was 
sitting near the door bell, and not only heard it but saw it moving. We all simply stared at one 
another. The atmosphere was thick, believe me! Then I knew something had to happen. The 
whole house was as if there was a crowd present, crammed full of spirits. They were packed 
deep right up to the door and the air was so thick it was scarcely possible to breathe. As for 
myself, I was all a-quiver with the question: “For God’s sake, what in the world is this?” Then 
they cried out in chorus, “We have come back from Jerusalem where we found not what we 
sought.” That is the beginning of the Septem Sermones. 

Then it began to flow out of me, and in the course of three evenings the thing was written. 
As soon as I took up the pen, the whole ghastly assemblage evaporated. The room quieted and 


the atmosphere cleared. The haunting was over, 147 


The dead had appeared in a fantasy on January 17, 1914, and had said that 
they were about to go to Jerusalem to pray at the holiest sepulchre.!*® Their 
trip had evidently not been successful. They returned and posed 
metaphysical questions. Jung’s response was to address the questions of the 
dead and instruct them, through elaborating to them the cosmogony that his 
soul had described to him. This took place between December 30, 1916, 
and January 8, 1917. The Septem Sermones ad Mortuos (Seven Sermons to 
the Dead) can be regarded as a culmination of the fantasies of this period. It 
is a psychological cosmogony cast in the form of a Gnostic creation myth. 
In Jung’s fantasies, a new God had been born in his soul, the God who is 
the son of the frogs, Abraxas. Jung understood this symbolically. He saw 
this figure as representing the uniting of the Christian God with Satan, and 
hence as depicting a transformation of the Western God-image. It was in 
1952, in Answer to Job, that Jung elaborated on this theme. 

He had studied the literature on Gnosticism in the course of his 
preparatory reading for Transformations and Symbols of the Libido. In early 
1913, he read Dieterich’s Abraxas, still from the perspective of his libido 
theory. In January and October 1915, while doing military service, he 
studied the works of the Gnostics intensively. He was struck by the 
closeness of these texts and his own Liber Novus, and also with what he 
saw as the similarity between the modern epoch and the time of early 
Christianity. After writing the Septem Sermones in the Black Books, Jung 
recopied it in a calligraphic script into a separate book, slightly rearranging 
the sequence. He added the following inscription under the title: “The seven 


instructions of the dead. Written by Basilides in Alexandria, the city where 
the East touches the West.”!*? He then had this privately printed, adding to 
the inscription: “Translated from the Greek original into German.” This 
legend indicates the stylistic effects on Jung of late nineteenth-century 
classical scholarship. He recalled that he wrote it on the occasion of the 
founding of the Psychological Club and regarded it as a gift to Edith 
Rockefeller McCormick for founding the Club.!°° He gave copies to friends 
and confidants. He inscribed a copy to Adolf Keller: “This little book, that I 
entrust to your well meaning and friendly forbearance, brings a wish with it: 
it would like to have a good cover in this cold world weather. / The non- 
author and copyist.”!°! Presenting a copy to Alphonse Maeder, he wrote: 


I could not presume to put my name to it, but chose instead the name of one of those great 
minds of the early Christian era which Christianity obliterated. It fell quite unexpectedly into 
my lap like a ripe fruit at a time of great stress and has kindled a light of hope and comfort for 


me in my bad hours. 152 


Toward Analytical Psychology 


In 1916, Jung wrote several essays and a short book in which he began to 
attempt to translate some of the themes of Liber Novus into contemporary 
psychological language, and to reflect on the significance and the general 
applicability of his activity. Significantly, it was in these works that he 
presented the first outlines of the main components of his mature 
psychology. He attempted to translate what he had learned from the spirit of 
the depths into the language of the spirit of the times. A full account of 
these papers is beyond the scope of this introduction. The following 
overview highlights elements that link most directly with Liber Novus and 
the Black Books. 

In his works between 1911 and 1914, Jung had principally been 
concerned with establishing a structural account of general human 
functioning and of psychopathology. In addition to his earlier theory of 
complexes, he had already formulated conceptions of a phylogenetically 
acquired unconscious peopled by mythic images, of a nonsexual psychic 
energy, of the general types of introversion and extraversion, of the 


compensatory and prospective function of dreams, and of the synthetic and 
constructive approach to fantasies. While he continued to expand and 
develop these conceptions in detail, an additional concern begins to emerge 
strongly in these papers: the attempt to provide a temporal account of 
higher development, which Jung termed the individuation process. This 
presents the central theoretical result of Jung’s self-experimentation. The 
full elaboration of the individuation process, and its historical and cross- 
cultural comparison, would come to occupy him for the rest of his life. 

In 1916, he presented a lecture to the Association for Analytical 
Psychology entitled “The Structure of the Unconscious,” which was first 
published in a French translation in Théodore Flournoy’s Archives de 
Psychologie.'>° Here he differentiates two layers of the unconscious. The 
first, the personal unconscious, consisted of elements acquired during one’s 
lifetime, together with elements that could equally well be conscious. 154 
The second was the impersonal unconscious or collective psyche.!°> While 
consciousness and the personal unconscious were developed and acquired 
in the course of one’s lifetime, the collective psyche was inherited.!°° In 
this essay, Jung discussed the curious phenomena that resulted from 
assimilating the unconscious. He noted that when individuals annexed the 
contents of the collective psyche and regarded them as personal attributes, 
they experienced extreme states of superiority and inferiority. He borrowed 
the term “godlikeness” from Goethe and Adler to characterize this. This 
state arose from fusing the personal and the collective psyche, and 
represented one of the dangers of analysis. 

Jung wrote that it was difficult to differentiate the personal and the 
collective psyche. One impediment was the persona—one’s “mask” or 
“role”—which represented the segment of the collective psyche often 
mistakenly regarded as individual. When one analyzed the persona, the 
personality dissolved into the collective psyche, which resulted in the 
release of a stream of fantasies: “All the treasures of mythological thinking 
and feeling are unlocked.”!*’ The difference between the state that ensued 
from this and insanity lay in the fact that the former was intentional. Two 
possibilities presented themselves: one could attempt to regressively restore 
persona, and return to the prior state. However, it was impossible to get rid 
of the unconscious. Alternatively, one could accept the condition of 


godlikeness. A third way presented itself, which consisted of the 
hermeneutic treatment of creative fantasies, which resulted in a synthesis of 
the individual and the collective psyche, revealing the individual lifeline. 
This was the process of individuation. In a subsequent undated revision of 
this paper, Jung introduced the notion of the anima as a counterpart to that 
of the persona. He regarded both of these as “subject-imagoes.” He defined 
the anima as “how the subject is seen by the collective unconscious.” !58 

The vivid description of the vicissitudes of the state of “godlikeness” 
can be taken as representing some of Jung’s affective states during his self- 
experimentation. The notion of the differentiation of the persona and its 
analysis corresponds to the first entries of Book 2, where Jung set himself 
apart from his role and achievements and attempted to reconnect with his 
soul. The release of mythological fantasies is precisely what ensued in his 
case, and the hermeneutic treatment of creative fantasies was what he 
presented in layer two of Liber Novus. The differentiation of the personal 
and impersonal unconscious provided a theoretical understanding of his 
mythological fantasies: it suggests that he did not view them as stemming 
from his personal unconscious but from the inherited collective psyche. If 
so, his fantasies stemmed from a layer of the psyche that was a collective 
human inheritance; they were not simply idiosyncratic or arbitrary. 

In October of the same year, Jung presented two talks to the 
Psychological Club on adaptation and individuation. The first was titled 
“Adaptation.” The process took two forms: adaptation to outer and inner 
conditions. “Inner” was understood to designate the unconscious. 
Adaptation to the inner led to the demand for individuation, which was 
contrary to adaptation to others. The answering of this demand and the 
corresponding break with conformity led to a tragic guilt, which required 
expiation and called for a new “collective function.” This was because the 
individual had to produce values that could serve as a substitute for his 
absence from society. These new values enabled the reparation of the 
collective. Individuation was for the few. Those who were insufficiently 
creative should reestablish collective conformity with a society. Not only 
had the individual to create new values, he had to create socially 


recognizable values, as society had a “right to expect realizable values.”!~° 


Read in terms of Jung’s situation, this suggests that his break with social 
conformity to pursue his “individuation” had brought him to the view that 
he had to produce socially realizable values as an expiation. His self- 
experimentation had to result in a work that presented new values in a 
socially recognizable manner. This led to a dilemma: would the form in 
which Jung embodied these new values in Liber Novus be socially 
acceptable and recognizable? 

The second talk was “Individuation and Collectivity.” Jung argued that 
these two states were a pair of opposites related by guilt. Society demanded 
imitation. In analysis, “Through imitation the patient learns individuation, 
because it reactivates his own values.”!® It is possible to read this as a 
comment on the role of imitation in the analytic treatment of those of his 
patients whom Jung had now encouraged to embark on similar processes of 
development. The claim that this process evoked the patient’s preexisting 
values was a counter to the charge of suggestion. 

In November, while he was on military service in Herisau, Jung wrote a 
paper called “The Transcendent Function.”!°! He depicted the method of 
eliciting and developing fantasies that he later termed active imagination 
and explained its therapeutic rationale in psychological language. 
Strikingly, there is no indication in it of the wider cosmological, 
metaphysical, and theological exploration that he himself was engaged 
with. He noted that a critical problem confronting analysis was the fact that 
the new attitude gained from it subsequently became obsolete. Unconscious 
materials were needed to supplement the conscious attitude, and to correct 
its one-sidedness. But since energy tension was low in sleep, dreams were 
inferior expressions of unconscious contents. Thus other sources had to be 
turned to—namely, spontaneous fantasies. There are few dreams noted in 
the Black Books. A recently recovered dream book contains a series of 
dreams from 1917 to 1925.16? Close comparison of it with the Black Books 
of this period indicates that Jung’s active imaginations did not derive 
directly from his dreams, and that these two were generally independent 
streams. 

Jung described his technique for inducing spontaneous fantasies: “The 
training consists first of all in systematic exercises for eliminating critical 
attention, thus producing a vacuum in consciousness.”!®? One commenced 


by concentrating on a particular mood and attempting to become as 
conscious as possible of all fantasies and associations that came up in 
connection with it. The aim was to allow fantasy free play, but without 
departing from the initial affect in a free-associative process. This led to a 
concrete or symbolic expression of the mood, which had the result of 
bringing the affect nearer to consciousness, hence making it more 
understandable. Merely doing this could have a vitalizing effect. Individuals 
could draw, paint, or sculpt, depending on their propensities: 


Visual types should concentrate on the expectation that an inner image will be produced. As a 
rule such a fantasy-image will actually appear—perhaps hypnagogically—and should be 
carefully noted down in writing. Audio-verbal types usually hear inner words, perhaps mere 
fragments or apparently meaningless sentences to begin with. . . . Others at such times simply 
hear their “other” voices. . . . still rarer, but equally valuable, is automatic writing, direct or 


with the planchette. 164 


Once these fantasies had been produced and embodied, two approaches 
were possible: creative formulation and understanding. Each needed the 
other, and both were necessary to produce the transcendent function, which 
arose out of the union of conscious and unconscious contents. 

For some people, Jung noted, it was simple to note the “other” voice in 
writing and to answer it from the standpoint of the I: “It is exactly as if a 
dialogue were taking place between two human beings . . .”!® Dialogue led 
to the creation of the transcendent function, which resulted in a widening of 
consciousness. His descriptions of the use of inner dialogues and the means 
of evoking fantasies in a waking state match his own undertaking in the 
Black Books. The interplay of creative formulation and understanding 
corresponds to his work in Liber Novus, which contains both elements. 

In 1917, Jung published a short book with a long title: The Psychology 
of the Unconscious Processes: An Overview of the Modern Theory and 
Method of Analytical Psychology. In his preface, dated December 1916, he 
proclaimed: 


The psychological processes, which accompany the present war, above all the incredible 
brutalization of public opinion, the mutual slanderings, the unprecedented fury of destruction, 
the monstrous flood of lies, and man’s incapacity to call a halt to the bloody demon—are 
suited like nothing else to powerfully push in front of the eyes of thinking men the problem of 
the restlessly slumbering chaotic unconscious under the ordered world of consciousness. This 


war has pitilessly revealed to civilized man that he is still a barbarian. . . . But the psychology 
of the individual corresponds to the psychology of the nation. What the nation does is done 
also by each individual, and so long as the individual does it, the nation also does it. Only the 
change in the attitude of the individual is the beginning of the change in the psychology of the 
nation. The great problems of humanity will never be solved through general laws, but always 


only through the renewal of the attitude of the individual.166 


War made visible the chaotic unconscious. While collective events could 
release the demons of the unconscious, the only resolution lay on an 
individual level. In a language that recalled William James’s essay “The 
Moral Equivalent of War,” he asserted: “Every individual needs revolution, 
inner division, dissolution of the prevailing and renewal.” This would be 
achieved through self-reflection and a return of the individual to the 
“ground of the human essence.”!°’ Understood in this manner, analysis 
could furnish the basis for cultural renewal. This articulated the intimate 
interconnection between individual and collective events that was at the 
center of Liber Novus. For Jung, the conjunction between his precognitive 
visions and the outbreak of war had made apparent the deep subliminal 
connections between individual fantasies and world events—and hence 
between the psychology of the individual and that of the nation. What was 
now required was to work out this connection in more detail. 

Jung noted that after one had analyzed and integrated the contents of the 
personal unconscious, one came up against mythological fantasies that 
stemmed from the phylogenetic layer of the unconscious. !68 The 
Psychology of the Unconscious Processes provided an exposition of the 
collective, suprapersonal, absolute unconscious—these terms being used 
interchangeably. He argued that one needed to separate oneself from the 
unconscious by presenting it visibly as something separate. It was vital to 
differentiate the “I” from the non-“T’—namely, the collective psyche or 
absolute unconscious. To do this, “man must necessarily stand upon firm 
feet in his I-function; that is, he must fulfil his duty toward life completely, 
so that he may in every respect be a vitally living member of society.” © 
Both of these tasks—separating from the unconscious by presenting it 
visibly, and at the same time maintaining one’s worldly duties and 
responsibilities—were what he had been endeavoring to do in this period. 


In Transformations and Symbols of the Libido, Jung had called the 
contents of this unconscious typical myths or primordial images. He also 
called them “dominants”: “the ruling powers, the Gods, that is, images of 
dominating laws and principles, average regularities in the sequence of 
images, that the brain has received from the sequence of secular 
processes.”!’° One needed to pay particular attention to these dominants. 
Especially important was the “detachment of the mythological or collective 
psychological contents from the objects of consciousness, and their 
consolidation as psychological realities outside the individual psyche.”!"! 
This enabled one to come to terms with the activated residues of our 
ancestral history. The differentiation of the personal from the nonpersonal 
resulted in a release of energy. 

These comments represent another description of his activity: the 
attempt to differentiate the various characters that appeared and to 
“consolidate them as psychological realities.” The notion that these figures 
had a psychological reality in their own right, and were not merely 
subjective figments, was the main lesson that he attributed to the imaginal 
figure of Elijah: psychic objectivity. ! 7? 

Jung argued that the era of reason and skepticism inaugurated by the 
French Revolution had had the effect that religion and irrationalism had 
been repressed. This had serious consequences, which had led to the 
outbreak of irrationalism represented by the world war. It was thus a 
historical necessity to acknowledge the irrational as a psychological factor. 
The acceptance of the irrational forms one of the central undertakings in the 
Black Books. 

In The Psychology of the Unconscious Processes, Jung developed his 
concept of psychological types. He noted that the psychological 
characteristics of the types were commonly pushed to extremes. By what he 
termed the law of enantiodromia, or the reversal into the opposite, the 
opposing function entered in—namely, feeling, for the introvert; and 
thinking, for the extravert. These secondary functions were found in the 
unconscious. The development of the contrary function led to individuation. 
As the contrary function was not acceptable to consciousness, what was 
required to come to terms with it was production of the transcendent 
function. The unconscious was a danger when one was not at one with it. 


But with the establishment of the transcendent function, the disharmony 
ceased. This allowed access to the productive and beneficent aspects of the 
unconscious. The unconscious contained the wisdom and experience of 
untold ages and served as an unparalleled guide. The development of the 
contrary function is portrayed in the “Mysterium” section of Liber Novus, 
dealing with the December 1913 encounters with Elijah and Salome.!’* The 
attempt to gain the wisdom stored in the unconscious is portrayed 
throughout the Black Books. Jung’s “T” asks his soul to tell him what she 
sees and the meaning of his fantasies. The unconscious is here viewed as a 
source of higher wisdom. Jung concluded the essay by indicating the 
personal and experiential nature of his new conceptions: “Our age is 
seeking a new spring of life. I found one and drank of it and the water tasted 
good.” 174 


The Emergence of Phanes 
The seventh sermon had culminated in an evocation of a star God: 


At immeasurable distance a lonely star stands in the zenith. This is the one God of this one 
man, this is his world, his Pleroma, his divinity. In this world man is Abraxas, the creator and 
destroyer of his own world. 

This star is the God and the goal of man, this is his one guiding God, in him man goes to 
his rest, toward him goes the long journey of the soul after death, in him everything that man 
withdraws from the greater world shines resplendently. 


To this one God man shall pray.! 75 


The entries from the autumn of 1916 further elaborate on this figure, who is 
revealed as Phanes. Phanes first emerged as a golden bird from the tree of 
light. Jung’s soul identified him as the “ultimate and highest.” In the 
autumn of 1917, Philemon described his luminous splendor in entries that 
could be considered as further sermons. !”® 

In 1919, Jung painted his portrait in Liber Novus as a divine child, 
noting, “I called him PHANES, because he is the newly appearing God.” 177 
He considered the emergence of this figure as denoting a spiritual 
transformation that was occurring in the world. In 1919 he wrote to an 
English pupil, Joan Corrie: 


in the last sermon you find the beginning of individuation, out of which, the divine child 
arises. Please don’t speak of these things to other people. It could do harm to the child. The 
child is fate and amor fati & guidance and necessity—and peace and fulfillment (Isa[iah] 9.6). 
But don’t allow yourself to be dispersed into people and opinions and discussions. The child 
is anew God, actually born in many individuals, but they don’t know it. He is a “spiritual” 
God. A spirit in many people, yet one and the same everywhere. Keep to your time and you 


will experience His qualities. !78 


During this period, Jung’s soul sought to instruct him with regard to his 
relations with women. Between 1916 and 1918, reference is made to the 
“white one” and the “black one,” respectively. The contexts seem to suggest 
that these refer to Maria Moltzer and Toni Wolff, respectively.!’? In an 
entry in his dream book of July 2, 1917, Jung referred to his “impersonal 
love” of both women and noted that with them his soul was “complete, 
fulfilled.””!8° On September 27, 1916, his soul advised as follows: “Let the 
black one go. No excessively deep relation. She is also empty and lives 
through you. She can’t give to you what you need.”!*! The following day, 
his soul added, apropos the black one: 


I understand that you love her, but I would like to get rid of her. . .. Women are my most 
dangerous opponents, since they have my qualities. That’s why you can confuse me so easily 
with the black one. I also have golden goat eyes and a black coat. I place myself between her 
and you. The white one is less dangerous to you, since she is completely unlike me and of 


such an adverse nature that you can’t at all lose yourself there. 182 


A year later, his soul had shifted her position with regard to the black one. 
On October 22, 1917, she advised: “Love less. The knife, do you hear, you 
need the knife. Cut off what is no good. Not the black one—she is good for 
you. She is quiet and accompanies you. She is necessary for you. She can 
be happy, if things go well with you.”!®? She advised the opposite 
concerning the white one. On February 28, 1918, she said, “For a long time 
I had already advised you to separate from the white one.”!84 What was 
emerging during this period was Jung’s understanding of the figure of the 
anima, man’s feminine soul, and the necessity of recognizing the anima as 
an internal component rather than seeing her in women. In technical terms, 
he referred to this as withdrawing and integrating the projection of the 
anima from women. 


Between June 11 and October 2, 1917, Jung was on military service in 
Chateau d’Oex, as commander of the English military war internees. 
Around August, he wrote to Smith Ely Jelliffe that his military service had 
taken him completely away from his work, and that on his return he hoped 
to finish a long paper about the types. He concluded: “With us everything is 
unchanged and quiet. Everything else is swallowed by the war. The 
psychosis is still increasing, going on and on.”!®° 

From the beginning of August to the end of September, he drew a series 
of mandalas in pencil in his army notebook, which he preserved.!*° The 
first is titled “Phanes” and bears the legend “transformation of matter in the 
individual.”!*’ This image may be seen as an attempt to depict the “newly 
arising God” and his relation to the individual. These mandalas are linked to 
the concurrent fantasies noted in the Black Books. A number featured 
complex hieroglyphics that emerged and were in turn elucidated in 
dialogues with the black magician Ha in the autumn of 1917.188 Jung then 
painted them in the calligraphic volume of Liber Novus, but they bear no 
relation to the text. They more properly accompany the autumn dialogues in 
the Black Books. 

Jung later recalled that he did not understand these mandalas but felt 
that they were very significant. Beginning on August 20, he drew a mandala 
on most days. This gave him the feeling that he had taken a photograph of 
each day, and he observed how these figures changed. He recalled that he 
received a letter from “this Dutch woman’”—Moltzer—“that got on my 
nerves terribly.”!®? Moltzer argued that “the fantasies stemming from the 
unconscious possessed artistic worth and should be considered as art.” 190 
Modern painters were attempting to make art out of the unconscious, and 
Moltzer’s point troubled him because it was not stupid and made him 
question whether his fantasies were spontaneous and natural. He drew a 
mandala the next day and a piece of it was broken off, and the symmetry 
was destroyed: 


Only now did I gradually come to what the mandala really is: Formation, transformation, / 
The eternal mind’s eternal recreation. And that is the Self, the wholeness of the personality, 
which, when everything is well, is harmonious, but which can bear no self deception. My 
mandala images were cryptograms on the state of my Self, which were delivered to me each 


dag 


The mandala appears to be that of August 6, 1917.!° The citation is from 
Goethe’s Faust, 2, act 1, 11. 6287ff.). Mephistopheles is addressing Faust, 
giving him directions to the realm of the Mothers: 


MEPHISTOPHELES: A glowing tripod will finally show you 
that you are in the deepest, most deepest ground. 
By its light you will see the Mothers: 

the one sits, others stand and walk, 

as it may chance. Formation, transformation 

the eternal mind’s eternal recreation. 

covered in images of all creatures, 

they do not see you, since they only see shades. 
Then hold your heart, since the danger is great, 
and go straight to that tripod, 

touch it with the key! 


The letter to which Jung referred has not come to light. However, in a 
subsequent letter, from November 21, 1918, sent from Chateau d’Oex, Jung 
wrote that “M. Moltzer has again disturbed me with letters.” 1° 

He reproduced the mandalas in the calligraphic volume of Liber Novus. 
A decade later, in 1929, he anonymously described this sequence in his 
“Commentary on The Secret of the Golden Flower”: 


I know a series of European mandala drawings in which something like a plant seed 
surrounded by membranes is shown floating in the water. Then, from the depths below, fire 
penetrates the seed and makes it grow, causing a great golden flower to unfold from the 


germinal vesicle. 194 


There, he gave the following interpretation of this sequence: 


This symbolism refers to a quasi-alchemical process of refining and ennobling. Darkness 
gives birth to light; out of the “lead of the water region” grows the noble gold; what is 
unconscious becomes conscious in the form of a living process of growth. (Indian Kundalini 


yoga offers a perfect analogy.) In this way the union of consciousness and life takes place. 195 


On July 30, 1917, Fanny Bowditch Katz, who had analysis both with 
Jung and Moltzer, wrote notes of her discussion with Moltzer in which she 
spoke candidly of how Moltzer saw her relationship with Jung and their 
struggle, and how she had been to visit him in Chateau d’Oex during this 
period: 


Of this hour it’s hard to write—I had perfect rapport and stayed 13/4 hours with her—at the 
end of the time I felt lifted into another world and almost as if I had been in a divine presence. 
She spoke wonderfully, as if inspired, and I saw more clearly than ever before what she is 
working for—what her struggle with Dr. Jung means. How wonderfully she spoke of the 
work she felt she and Dr. J. were to do together, for which they are only the instruments. 
Small atoms in the great universe—of our duty to life—of the subjection of self for the 
benefit of all—all these feelings are coming to me now as never before. She spoke of the 
great struggle going on now in the world, the great agony, which is the collective expression 
of the individual struggle. . . . She spoke of Isis—whose son took her crown from her head 
and threw it on the ground—after which a new crown appeared on her head, a cow with the 
sun and moon between her horns—is this not what is happening to her through Dr. Jung’s 
treatment. .. . The next day we talked for almost an hour in the dining room. She in her pink 
kimono perched on the table. Shall I ever forget it? She spoke of going to Chateau d’Oex to 
tell Dr. J. of his injustice to her—on one side he is so fine and on the other almost a charlatan 
playing to the gallery. / His attitude toward their differences is the attitude of the intellectual 
man—the historical man. . . . Then she said—and oh how she said it—with that wonderful far 
away look in her eyes, that she felt that somewhere way down deep there must be an affinity 
between her and me and that it is meant that I should do for R. what she is doing for Dr. J.! . . 
. she evidently feels that R. has a great value which I can bring out—and she spoke of her 


overcoming the personal in order to do this—she certainly has with Dr. Jung! 196 


By early 1918, the difficulties between Moltzer and Jung had 
intensified. On April 14, 1918, Jung wrote to Josef Lang regarding a letter 
he had received from Moltzer in which she had accused him of trying to 
destroy her relationship with Lang in a “thirst for revenge.” 197 Jung asked 
Lang to indicate to Moltzer that he had not analyzed Lang’s relation to her 
and didn’t know or care about it. He said that he had no desire for revenge, 
and that Moltzer simply couldn’t accept what he said. He told Lang that he 
regretted that someone as valuable as Moltzer had such idiotic fantasies and 
had been projecting rubbish onto him. He said he had broken off relations 
with her months ago. Moltzer, Jung told Lang, claimed that Jung had an 
unresolved transference to her. This indicated to Jung that she was paranoid. 
He said that she also maintained that he couldn’t recognize her 
independence. Jung considered that the problem was that she held a “deeply 


degrading” conception of human nature, and always imputed the basest 
motive—that was why he had drawn back from her. Despite everything, she 
still wanted his friendship. While Moltzer claimed that Jung was projecting 
onto her, Jung maintained that the opposite was the case: he had left her in 
peace, while she bombarded him with insults. 

Soon after, Moltzer resigned from the Club. This caused consternation 
and lengthy debate at a meeting on June 1.!°° On receiving her letter of 
resignation, Emma Jung, the Club’s president, had tried to persuade her to 
remain, to no avail. So had Adolf Keller. Emma Jung noted that Moltzer 
had been critical of the Club for some six to eight weeks, an antipathy that 
actually dated from the previous summer. Moltzer’s letter criticized the 
intellectualism of the Club, and the fact that it had been taken over by 
conflict over the question of types. While regretting her departure, Emma 
Jung did not feel that the reasons Moltzer offered for leaving were the real 
ones. Martha Sigg suggested that Moltzer had been influenced by her 
patients against the Club, which Jung thought was probable. Some members 
thought that the reason for her withdrawal was the deficiency of her 
collective function. Sarah Barker, one of her analysands, suggested that the 
fact that Moltzer found the Club “so unanalytical that she could no longer 
give it her sanction and support” was a serious matter.!°? She argued that it 
was a mistake to believe, as had been asserted, that “her attitude had been 
influenced by countless resistances brought about by her patients.” Barker 
noted that from the outset, Moltzer had maintained that “the Club was not 
founded or conducted in accordance with analytical principles.”?° In a 
letter of August 1, 1918, Moltzer wrote to Bowditch Katz: 


Yes, I resigned from the Club. I could not live any longer in that atmosphere. I am glad I did. 
I think, that in time, when the Club really shall become something, the Club shall be thankful 
I did. My resignation has its silent effects. Silent, for it seems that it belongs to my path, that I 
openly don’t get the recognition or the appreciation for what I do for the development of the 
whole analytic movement. I always work in the dark and alone. This is my fate and must be 


expected.201 


On October 19, Jung informed Lang that he had fired Moltzer as his 
assistant and broken off all connection with her. She had accused him of 
exploiting her and not recognizing her independence. On his side, he felt 


that she was not capable of treating him as someone of equal standing and 
instead always regarded him as a little boy. He had evidently followed the 
advice of his soul regarding the white one.??? Jung’s break with Moltzer 
was a significant turning point. He later recalled to Aniela Jaffe: “I can say 
the air cleared when I showed the door to the Dutch woman who wanted to 
suggest to me that what I was making was art, and secondly when I started 
to understand the mandala drawings.” 

It was during this period that a living idea of the self first came to Jung. 
He recalled to Aniela Jaffe: “It is in accordance with the microcosmic 
nature of the soul and it seemed to me like the monad which I am, and 
which is my world. The mandala represents this self.”°* He did not know 
where this process was leading, but he began to grasp that the mandala 
represented the goal of the process: “Only when I began to paint the 
mandalas did I see that all the paths I took, all the steps I made, all led back 
to the one point, that is, to the center. The mandala became the expression 
of all paths.”?°° 

Moltzer continued to live and work in Zollikerberg and maintained her 
friendship with Lang. Years later, a rapprochement was attempted, with 
Lang and Moltzer inviting Jung for a meeting. Jung thanked Lang for their 
invitation but declined it: “I know that one could look back with regrets or a 
certain longing on those unconscious times which were still pregnant with 
the future. But those times have since given birth, the covers are torn, and 
new realities have come into being whose immediacy does not allow me to 
look backward. Nothing from the past can be brought back unless it has 
been reborn in a creative life.”?°° 


Scrutinies 


There are indications that Jung discussed the material from his self- 
experimenation with colleagues. In March 1918 he wrote to Lang, who had 
sent him some of his own fantasies: 


as you have observed correctly yourself, it is very important to experience the contents of the 
unconscious before forming any opinions about it. I very much agree with you that we have 
to grapple with the knowledge content of Gnosticism and neo-Platonism. These are the 


systems that contain the materials which are destined to become the foundation of a theory of 
the unconscious. I’ve been working on this myself for quite some time, and also have had 
ample opportunity to compare my experiences at least partially with those of other people. 
That’s why I was very pleased to hear pretty much the same opinions from you. I am glad that 
all on your own you have discovered this area of work waiting to be tackled. Up to now, I 
lacked any co-workers, and I am happy that you want to join forces with me. 

I consider it very important that you extricate your own material in an unbiased way from 
the unconscious, as carefully as possible. My own material is very voluminous, very 
complicated, and in part I’ve worked it through up to almost complete, very vivid 
clarifications. But what’s completely missing, is modern material to compare it with. 
Zarathustra has been formed too consciously. Meyrink retouches the material in an aesthetic 


way; furthermore, I feel he is lacking in religious sincerity,20/ 


During this period, Jung continued transcribing the Draft into Liber 
Novus and adding paintings. After 1918, the fantasies in the Black Books 
became more intermittent. The Draft of the first two sections of Liber 
Novus had contained fantasies from October 1913 to February 1914. In the 
winter of 1917, Jung wrote a fresh manuscript called Scrutinies, which 
began where he had left off. In this, he transcribed fantasies from April 
1914 through June 1916.7°8 He included the Sermones, now with 
commentaries on each by Philemon. Philemon indicated that his teaching 
compensated or made up for what the dead lacked, through providing 
precisely those conceptions which they needed.” In Scrutinies, there is no 
clear separation between a first layer of fantasies and a second layer of 
commentary, and the text is not formally divided into distinct chapters. Here 
and there, Jung added some passages linking the fantasies to paragraphs 
that depicted his subsequent understanding of their significance. 

The realization of the significance of the self is portrayed in Scrutinies. 
On September 18, 1915, Jung wrote, “Through uniting with the self we 
reach the God.”?!° In the autumn of 1917, he added, “I must say this not 
with reference to the opinions of the ancients or that authority, but because I 
have experienced it.”*!! This unshakable experience was nothing less than 
the experience of God: “The self is not God, although we reach the God 
through the self.”?!? He realized that he had to serve the self, and that this 
service was also service of God and of mankind. At the same time, he had 
to free his self from God, since “the God I experienced is more than love; 
he is also hate, he is more than beauty, he is also the abomination, he is 
more than wisdom, he is also meaninglessness, he is more than power, he is 


also powerlessness, he is more than omnipresence, he is also my 
creature.””!> This description of Jung’s experience of God corresponds to 
the vision of Abraxas in the Sermones. The realization of the significance of 
the self for Jung was not only a conceptual but also an experiential matter. 
Jung had some powerful experiences: on June 27, 1917, he wrote to Emma 
Jung that three days prior, he was on Pointe de Cray (a mountain just 
northwest of Chateau d’Oex), “It was a glorious day. On the summit I had a 
wonderful ecstatic feeling. Last evening I had a most remarkable mystical 
experience, a feeling of connection of many millennia. It was like a 
transfiguration. Today I’m probably going down to hell again for this. I 
want to cling to you, since you are my center, a symbol of the human, a 
protection against all daimons.”?!* This letter underscores the centrality of 
Emma Jung in his life. 

In Scrutinies, he realized that much of the earlier part of the book (Liber 
Primus and Liber Secundus) had been given to him by Philemon.!° This 
represented a disidentification: there was a prophetic wise old man in him, 
someone whom he was not identical to.7!° A critical task of Jung’s 
“working over” of his fantasies consisted in the differentiation of voices and 
characters. The following are examples. In the Black Books, it is Jung’s “T” 
who speaks the Sermones to the dead; in Scrutinies, it is not Jung but 
Philemon. In the Black Books, the main figure Jung’s “I has dialogues with 
is his soul; in some sections of Liber Novus, it is the serpent or the bird. In 
one conversation in January 1916, his soul explained to him that when the 
above and below are not united, she falls into three parts—a serpent, the 
human soul, and the bird or heavenly soul, which visits the Gods. Thus 
Jung’s revisions, in which he now differentiated the soul into serpent, 
human soul, and bird, here can be seen to reflect his understanding of the 
tripartite nature of his soul.7!7 


New Scrutinies 


Jung’s fantasies did not end with Scrutinies. If he had gone on to prepare a 
further section for publication, it is likely that he would have edited them in 
a similar way, as New Scrutinies, adding linking paragraphs and 


clarifications. While he continued to question his soul, seeking knowledge 
and understanding from her, she characterized her limitations and his need 
for her in the following way: “I can grasp for you only what you already 
have but don’t know. The beyond from which I bring knowledge to you is 
your beyond. I am able to grasp what you have. But you aren’t. That’s why 
you need me.””!® The subsequent fantasies circle around themes already 
enunciated earlier, but in ever deepening spirals. 

In the fantasies after Scrutinies, one sees a continued further 
differentiation of Jung’s cosmology. New characters emerge, such as 
Phanes, Atmavictu, Ha, Ka, the black bird, a divine Arab youth, the spirit of 
gravity, and Wotan. Characters who had appeared earlier return, such as 
Elijah, Salome, and Philemon. However, in concert with the development of 
Jung’s “I,” they too have developed. These entries depict the 
metamorphoses of the characters, and Jung’s deepening understanding of 
their interrelation in a complex shifting (and not entirely consistent) 
genealogy. For example, the figure of Atmavictu went through a number of 
incarnations, as an old man, a bear, an otter, a newt, a serpent, then 
simultaneously a man and an earth serpent. He was Izdubar, and became 
Philemon. The black magician, Ha, was the father of Philemon. Ka was the 
father of Salome, and also the brother of the Buddha. Ka was Philemon’s 
shadow. Philemon further identified himself with Elijah and Khidr and 
claimed that he would become Phanes. In the form of Jung’s emerging 
psychological concepts, all of these figures would be viewed as aspects of 
the self. As such, these sections can be seen as forming the experiential core 
of Jung’s understanding of the structure of the self that he explored decades 
later in chapter 14 of Aion: Contributions to the Symbolism of the Self 
(1951).2!° 

A major theme that Jung was preoccupied with here was finding the 
right relation to the higher powers, the Gods, and understanding the role of 
mankind in relation to them. He came to see that it was critical that one did 
not give oneself over to the Gods but maintained one’s human perspective. 
On March 1, 1918, his soul informed him that what was necessary was 
maintaining simultaneously a respect and disdain for the Gods, and that this 
began with respect and disdain for oneself.” This was critical not only for 
humanity; Jung now realized that “man would be the mediator in the 


transformation process of God.”??! It was a cardinal insight, and it is the 
center of his later work Answer to Job. Toward the end of his life, in a 
chapter of Memories entitled “Late Thoughts,” he formulated it as follows: 


That is the meaning of divine service, of the service which man can render to God, that light 
may emerge from the darkness, that the Creator may become conscious of his creation, and 
man conscious of himself. / That is the goal, or one goal, which fits man meaningfully into 
the scheme of creation, and at the same time confers meaning upon it. It is an explanatory 


myth which has slowly taken shape within me in the course of the decades.222 


One can trace the inception and development of this “explanatory myth” in 
the Black Books. 

During the same period, Jung continued to distill his fantasies into a 
psychological vocabulary suitable for a medical-scientific audience. Thus 
we see two parallel movements: a continued elaboration and differentiation 
of his cosmology, accompanied by a process of condensation of his 
psychology. In his paper “On the Psychological Aspects of the Figure of the 
Kore” (1941), the observation of products of the unconscious revealed 
certain regularities, types of situations and types of figures that frequently 
recurred.?? Chief among these were the shadow, the wise old man, the 
child, the mother, the maiden, and the anima and animus. In this regard, he 
was attempting to determine precisely where these typicalities lay, through 
establishing the connections between his own material, that of his patients, 
and the historical record. Viewing and understanding such fantasies in this 
way as opposed to regarding them in a disconnected, episodic, serial 
manner gave them order and coherence. For Jung, they depicted the 
narrative of transformation and self-healing that he called the individuation 
process. 

On one hand, Jung elaborated his personal visionary iconography, his 
own cosmology and mythology, and encouraged his patients to do likewise. 
On the other, he developed a hermeneutic system by which to interpret this 
symbolic language. When read in conjunction with his published 
psychological works, the Black Books enable one to follow the conjoint 
development of these two languages. 

During this period, Jung continued to transcribe the text of Liber Novus 
into the calligraphic volume and to paint in it. However, after the sequence 


depicting the regeneration of Izdubar,”* the paintings bear no relation at all 


to the text of Liber Novus but are linked to further fantasies in the Black 
Books. After the 1917 mandala sequence, we have around twenty-one major 
images in the calligraphic volume. At the same time, Jung also made a 
number of related freestanding paintings and carvings.” These images are 
active imaginations in their own right. At times, they depict and refer to 
characters and episodes in the concurrent fantasies in Books 6 and 7. At 
other times, they form links in the sequence. So while these paintings are in 
the calligraphic volume of Liber Novus, they directly relate to and 
accompany the text of Books 6 and 7. 


The Way to the Self 


In 1918, Jung wrote a paper entitled “On the Unconscious.” He noted that 
all of us stood between two worlds: the world of external perception and the 
world of perception of the unconscious. This depicts his experience at this 
time. He wrote that Schiller had claimed that the approximation of these 
two worlds was through art. By contrast, Jung argued, “I am of the opinion 
that the union of rational and irrational truth is to be found not so much in 
art as in the symbol per se; for it is the essence of the symbol to contain 
both the rational and irrational.””2° Symbols, he argued, stemmed from the 
unconscious, and the creation of symbols was the most important function 
of the unconscious. While the compensatory function of the unconscious 
was always present, the symbol-creating function was only present when 
we were willing to recognize it. Here, we see him continuing to eschew 
viewing his productions as art. It was not art but symbols that were of 
paramount importance. The recognition and recovery of this symbol- 
creating power is portrayed in Liber Novus. It depicts Jung’s attempt to 
understand the psychological nature of symbolism and to view his fantasies 
symbolically. He concluded that what was unconscious in any given epoch 
was only relative, and changing. What was required now was the 
“remolding of our views in accordance with the active forces of the 
unconscious.””*’ Thus the task confronting him was one of translating the 
conceptions gained through his confrontation with his soul, and expressed 


in a literary and symbolic manner in Liber Novus, into a language 
compatible with the contemporary outlook of the spirit of the times. 

The following year, he presented a paper in England before the Society 
for Psychical Research on “The Psychological Foundations of Belief in 
Spirits.”*° Here, he differentiated between two situations in which the 
collective unconscious becomes active. In the first, an individual 
experiences a crisis and the collapse of his or her hopes and expectations. In 
the second, a time of great social, political, or religious upheaval occurs. At 
such moments, whatever has been suppressed by prevailing attitudes 
necessarily accumulates in the collective unconscious. Strongly intuitive 
individuals become aware of what has been suppressed and try to translate 
the material into communicable ideas. If they succeed, the results are 
salutary. Either way, the contents of the unconscious had a disturbing effect. 
If they remain suppressed, Jung said, there is the danger that the collective 
unconscious will replace reality, which is pathological. If instead the 
collective unconscious is activated as a result of collective processes, the 
individual may feel disorientated, but the state is not pathological. 

Jung’s differentiation of these two possibilities suggests that he viewed 
his own confrontation with the unconscious as falling under the second 
heading—namely, activation of the collective unconscious due to general 
cultural upheaval. His initial fear of impending insanity in 1913 lay in his 
failure to realize this distinction at that time. 

Throughout this period, Jung was engaged in historical research on the 
type problem. Beginning in 1916, he gave presentations on the subject 
before the Association for Analytical Psychology and the Psychological 
Club. These were developed and expanded in Psychological Types, which 
appeared in 1921 to widespread acclaim. The English edition appeared in 
1923 and received many laudatory reviews.77” 

As regards the working over of themes of Liber Novus, the most 
important section of Psychological Types was chapter 5, “The Type 
Problem in Poetry.” The basic issue discussed was how the problem of 
opposites could be resolved through the production of the uniting or 
reconciling symbol. The chapter presents a far-ranging historical overview 
of the issue. Jung offered detailed analysis of the resolution of the problem 
of opposites in Hinduism, Taoism, Meister Eckhart, and, in the late 


nineteenth and early twentieth centuries, the work of Carl Spitteler. This 
chapter can also be read in terms of a meditation on some of the historical 
sources that directly informed Jung’s conceptions in Liber Novus. Finally, it 
heralded the introduction of an important method. Rather than directly 
discuss the issue of the reconciliation of opposites in Liber Novus, he 
sought out historical analogies and commented upon them. 

In 1921, the self emerged as a psychological concept. Jung defined it as 
follows: 


Inasmuch as the I is only the center of my field of consciousness, it is not identical with the 
totality of my psyche, being merely a complex among other complexes. Hence I discriminate 
between the / and the self, since the I is only the subject of my consciousness, while the self is 
the subject of my totality: hence it also includes the unconscious psyche. In this sense the self 
would be an (non-material) extension which embraces and includes the I. In unconscious 
fantasy the self often appears as the super-ordinated or ideal personality, as Faust is in relation 


to Goethe and Zarathustra to Nietzsche.23 0 


He equated the Hindu notion of Brahman/Atman with the self. At the 
same time, he provided a definition of the soul. He argued that the soul 
possessed qualities that were complementary to the persona, and in that 
sense had what the conscious attitude lacked. The complementary character 
of the soul also affected its sexual character: a man had a feminine soul, or 
anima, and a woman had a masculine soul, or animus.?*! This corresponded 
to the fact that men and women had both masculine and feminine traits. He 
also noted that the soul gave rise to images that were assumed to be 
worthless from the rational perspective. There were four ways of using 
them: 


The first possibility of making use of them is artistic, if one is in any way gifted in that 
direction; a second is philosophical speculation; a third is quasi-religious, leading to heresy 
and the founding of sects; and a fourth way of employing the dynamis of these images is to 


squander it in every form of licentiousness.7>2 


From this perspective, the psychological utilization of these images would 
represent a “fifth way.” For it to succeed, psychology had to distinguish 
itself clearly from art, philosophy, and religion. This indicates the various 
possibilities Jung rejected. 


In terms of publications, the next few years were some of the quietest in 
Jung’s career. He contributed to a symposium at the British Psychological 
Society, “The Question of the Therapeutic Value of ‘Abreaction,’ ” in 
1921;737 1922 saw the publication of a lecture to the Society for German 
Language and Literature in Zurich, “On the Relation of Analytical 
Psychology to Literary Artworks.”**4 There were no new publications in 
1923 and 1924. 


Travels23> 


In 1920, he accompanied his friend Hermann Sigg**® on a business trip to 
North Africa. His intention was “to see for once the European from the 
outside, reflected by a milieu which was foreign in every respect.”**’ He 
held that the only way of gaining an understanding of one’s own national 
peculiarities was through becoming aware of how others viewed them. 
Hence traveling was the gateway to a comparative ethnopsychology. Given 
his understanding of the historical layering of the collective unconscious, 
his geographical voyages were a form of phylogenetic time traveling. 

Africa made an overpoweringly deep impression on him: it meant 
encountering the historical past as a living present. To Emil Medtner, he 
wrote in March: “The most mysterious here are the nights of the waxing 
moon that wanders in indescribably silver clarity across the dark clear sky 
of Africa. The symbol of the Punic tombs of Carthage, Ù Astarte herself, 
came close to me, when I saw the moon slowly descend over the tops of the 
palm trees for the first time. I came here according to inner necessity, 
already prepared by the unconscious, a symbolic act of the grandest style, 
nevertheless the meaning is still dark.”?°* Jung felt that the people he 
encountered had an intensity that Europeans lacked, and which he believed 
himself to be psychically infected by.?*? While in Tunis, he had a powerful 
dream: 


The night before we embarked for Marseilles I had a dream which, I sensed, summed up the 
whole experience. This was just as it should be, for I had accustomed myself to living always 
on two planes simultaneously, one conscious, which attempted to understand and could not, 


and one unconscious, which wanted to express something and could not formulate it any 
better than by a dream. 

I dreamt that I was in an Arab city, and as in most such cities there was a citadel, a casbah. 
The city was situated in a broad plain, and had a wall all around it. The shape of the wall was 
square, and there were four gates. 

The casbah in the interior of the city was surrounded by a wide moat (which is not the way 
it really is in Arab countries). I stood before a wooden bridge leading over the water to a dark, 
horseshoe-shaped portal, which was open. Eager to see the citadel from the inside also, I 
stepped out on the bridge. When I was about halfway across it, a handsome, dark Arab of 
aristocratic, almost royal bearing came toward me from the gate. I knew that this youth in the 
white burnoose was the resident prince of the citadel. When he came up to me, he attacked 
me and tried to knock me down. We wrestled. In the struggle we crashed against the railing; it 
gave way and both of us fell into the moat, where he tried to push my head under water to 
drown me. No, I thought, this is going too far. And in my turn I pushed his head under water. 
I did so although I felt great admiration for him; but I did not want to let myself be killed. I 
had no intention of killing him; I wanted only to make him unconscious and incapable of 
fighting. 

Then the scene of the dream changed, and he was with me in a large vaulted octagonal 
room in the center of the citadel. The room was all white, very plain and beautiful. Along the 
light-colored marble walls stood low divans, and before me on the floor lay an open book 
with black letters written in magnificent calligraphy on milky-white parchment. It was not 
Arabic script; rather, it looked to me like the Uigurian script of West Turkestan, which was 
familiar to me from the Manichaean fragments from Turfan. I did not know the contents, but 
nevertheless I had the feeling that this was “my book,” that I had written it. The young prince 
with whom I had just been wrestling sat to the right of me on the floor. I explained to him that 
now that I had overcome him he must read the book. But he resisted. I placed my arm around 
his shoulders and forced him, with a sort of paternal kindness and patience, to read the book. I 


knew that this was absolutely essential, and at last he yielded.2*0 


In retrospect, Jung reflected as follows on this dream: 


In this dream, the Arab youth was the double of the proud Arab who had ridden past us 
without a greeting. As an inhabitant of the Casbah he was a figuration of the self, or rather, a 
messenger or emissary of the self. For the Casbah from which he came was a perfect 
mandala: a citadel surrounded by a square wall with four gates. His attempt to kill me was an 
echo of the motif of Jacob’s struggle with the angel; he was to use the language of the Bible 
like an angel of the Lord, a messenger of God who wished to kill men because he did not 
know them. 

Actually, the angel ought to have had his dwelling in me. But he knew only angelic truth 
and understood nothing about man. Therefore he first came forward as my enemy; however, I 
held my own against him. In the second part of the dream I was the master of the citadel; he 
sat at my feet and had to learn to understand my thoughts, or rather, learn to know man. 


Obviously, my encounter with Arab culture had struck me with overwhelming force.241 


Encountering Wotan 


The dream continued to echo for Jung, and two years after his return to 
Europe, he would encounter the figure again, in a fantasy of January 6, 
1922.74? His soul saw and described the figure and informed his “T” that the 
figure was a God and that he would hear from him again. The God needed 
to hear from him, as otherwise they both couldn’t live. His soul informed 
his “T” that he would reach the God again through solitude, coupled with 
reverence for the sun, moon, and earth, which stood for the masculine, the 
feminine, and the body, respectively. 

A year later, when Jung was in Castagnola, the figure returned once 
more.?® He had been with the dead and had seen Jung’s dead: his dogs and 
his father. He stated that he was a wanderer who changed the form in which 
he appeared. However, he wanted to know who he really was, and he asked 
Jung’s “T” to tell him this, as it would free him. 

On the following day, Jung’s “I” asked his soul about him.?44 She 
indicated that the first time she saw him, he had a terrifying beauty, like 
Dionysus. On the second occasion, he had a deathly pallor. Jung’s “I” 
wondered if this was the self, the Pleroma, which led to the question of how 
it could appear in human form. Furthermore, he couldn’t understand why it 
wanted to be overcome and made determinate. Two days later the figure 
returned, this time as a red-haired bearded hunter, wrapped in animal 
skins.** The figure reiterated his question, asking Jung’s “T” to tell him 
who he really was. The “T” replied that he was a God. As to why he 
overcame him in the dream of three years earlier, the “T” thought that this 
was because the God couldn’t remain in a state of unknowing but had to 
learn wisdom. 

Two nights later he appeared again, this time as a sick pubescent boy 
who had taken the form of Jung’s son.? 6 The boy suffered from a burning 
rash and requested treatment. The sickness had arisen from a dream. The 
boy had been wearing a mangy wolf fur and hunting with hounds. He had 
wanted to play with a bear cub, and got the sickness from his wolf fur. 
Jung’s “T” informed the boy that this was no ordinary wolf but a spirit wolf 
who brought sickness, and that this wasn’t an ordinary dream but something 


that had actually occurred. The boy had been his own father, the “red-beard, 
the hunter of wolves and men.” 

Years later, recalling his encounter with this figure and describing it as a 
dream, Jung noted, “I suddenly knew: the Wild Huntsman had commanded 
it to carry away a human soul.” A few days later he heard the news that his 
mother had died. He realized that “It was Wotan, the god of my Alemannic 
forefathers, who had gathered my mother to her ancestors negatively to the 
‘wild horde,’ but positively to the ‘sälig lüt,’ the blessed folk.”7*/ 

Jung’s encounter with Wotan was to reverberate in his writings, and it 
shaped his understanding of the social and political upheaval occurring in 
Germany in the 1930s. In 1936, he attributed these to the reactivation of the 
archetype of Wotan.7** The presence of this figure was not restricted to 
Germany but was “an international phenomenon.””* The reemergence of 
Wotan in the present was a phenomenon that he himself had directly 
experienced. As further evidence for his hypothesis, he referred to 
Nietzsche’s elevation of Dionysus, claiming that biographical evidence 
suggested that the God he really had in mind was Dionysus’s cousin— 
namely, Wotan. This part of Jung’s argument, which played a critical role in 
his understanding of Nietzsche and the reading of Thus Spoke Zarathustra 
in his seminars in the 1930s, was clearly shaped by his own encounter with 
this figure. In a seminar in February 1936, Jung described Wotan’s 
attributes as follows: 


He is the god of oracles, of secret knowledge, of sorcery, and he is also the equivalent of 
Hermes psychopompos. And you remember he has, like Osiris, only one eye; the other eye is 
sacrificed to the underworld. Therefore. he is an exceedingly apt symbol for our modern 
world in which the unconscious really comes to the foreground like a river, and forces us to 
turn one eye inward upon it, in order that we may be adapted to that side also; we feel now 
that the greatest enemy is threatening us, not from without but from within. So on account of 
all his qualities, Wotan expresses the spirit of the time to an extent which is uncanny, and that 
wisdom or knowledge is really wild—it is nature’s wisdom. Wotan is not the God of civilized 


beings but a condition of nature.2>9 


The Psychology of the Religion-Making Process 


On January 5, 1922, Jung had a conversation with his soul concerning his 
vocation. She urged him to publish his material, as it was “a matter of 


revelation.” He had to serve his calling, which was “the new religion and its 
proclamation.”*°! He balked at this. Three days later, his soul informed him 
that the new religion 


expresses itself visibly only in the transformation of human relations. Relations do not let 
themselves be replaced even by the deepest human knowledge. Moreover, a religion doesn’t 
consist only in knowledge, but at its visible level in a new ordering of human affairs. 
Therefore expect no further knowledge from me. You know everything that is to be known 
from the revelation offered to you, but you are not yet living out everything that is to be lived 


at this time.2>2 


Jung’s “T” replied: “I can well understand and accept this. However, just 
how the knowledge could be implemented in life is dark to me. You must 
teach me this.” His soul said: “There is not much to say about this. It is not 
as rational as you are inclined to think. The way is symbolic.”*>> 

During this period, an increasing number of people from England and 
America made their way to Zurich to work with Jung, forming an informal 
expatriate group. On August 22, 1922, Jaime de Angulo wrote to Chauncey 
Goodrich issuing “a challenge to all brother-neurotics—go, my brethren, go 
to the Mecca, I mean to Zurich, and drink from the fountain of life, all ye 
who are dead in your souls, go and seek new life.”?°4 

In 1922, Jung wrote a paper on the relation of analytical psychology to 
literary works. He differentiated two types of work: the first, which sprang 
entirely from the author’s intention, and the second, which seized the 
author. Examples of the latter were Nietzsche’s Zarathustra and the second 
part of Goethe’s Faust. He held that these works stemmed from the 
collective unconscious. In such cases, the creative process consisted of the 
unconscious activation of an archetypal image. The archetypes released in 
us a voice that was stronger than our own: 


Whoever speaks in primordial images speaks with a thousand voices; he enthrals and 
overpowers . . . he transmutes our personal destiny into the destiny of mankind, and evokes in 
us all those beneficent forces that ever and anon have enabled humanity to find a refuge from 


every peril and to outlive the longest night.2> 5 


Artists who produced such works educated the spirit of the age and 
compensated the one-sidedness of the present. In describing the genesis of 


these symbolic works, it appears that Jung had his own activities in mind. 
Thus while he refused to regard Liber Novus as art, his reflections on its 
composition were nevertheless a critical source of his subsequent 
conceptions and theories of art. The implicit question that this paper raised 
was whether psychology could now serve the function of educating the 
spirit of the age and compensating the one-sidedness of the present. From 
this period onward, Jung came to conceive of the task of his psychology in 
precisely such a manner.*°° 

On November 25, 1922, Jung, Emma Jung, and Toni Wolff left the 
Club.**” In July 1923, Jung gave a series of seminars in Polzeath, Cornwall, 
England. The Analytical Psychology Club in London had been founded the 
previous year. The seminar was organized by Peter Baynes and Esther 
Harding, and twenty-nine people attended.7>* Jung gave a dozen lectures 
over a fortnight. The seminar had two main themes: the technique of 
analysis and the historical psychological effects of Christianity. 

During this period, the themes of the psychology of religion and the 
relationship between religion and psychology became increasingly 
prominent in Jung’s work. He attempted to develop a psychology of the 
religion-making process. His interest lay not in proclaiming a new prophetic 
revelation but in the psychology of religious experiences. The task was to 
depict the translation and transposition of the numinous experience of 
individuals into symbols, and eventually into the dogmas and creeds of 
organized religions, and, finally, to study the psychological function of such 
symbols. For such a psychology of the religion-making process to succeed, 
it was essential that analytical psychology, while providing an affirmation 
of the religious attitude, did not succumb to becoming a creed.7>? In 
Polzeath he drew a sharp distinction between the teaching of Christ and 
ecclesiastical Christianity. He argued that the attitudes of the latter had led 
to the psychological exclusion and repression of the world of nature and the 
flesh, the animal, the inferior man, and creative fantasy and freedom. 
Consequently, these matters were constellated in the unconscious, and we 
were faced with the return of the repressed. 

Toward the end of the seminar, Jung reflected on the theme of the 
“invisible church.” While Christ had been a flame that had kindled the 
greater part of the world, this had been put out by the institutionalization of 


the Church. He argued that such a process was inevitable, and that the same 
fate lay in store for analysis. Reflecting on this, he noted: 


Around Eckhart grew up a group of Brethren of the Free Spirit who lived licentiously. The 
problem we face is: Is analytical psychology in the same boat? Are the second generation like 
the Brethren of the Free Spirit? If so, it is the open way to Hell, and analytical psychology has 


come too soon and it will have to wait for a century or two.200 


Religious experiences led to new forms of personal relation. Jung noted 
that “no individual can exist without individual relationships, and that is 
how the foundation of your church is laid.”2°! This, then, was the task that 
confronted analytical psychology: to form an invisible church, without 
succumbing to institutionalization. Jung was also here drawing together the 
notion, from Liber Novus, that “the anointed of this time” was a God who 
would appear in the spirit, as opposed to the flesh—‘through the spirit of 
men as the conceiving womb.””” As his soul had explained to him the 
previous year, this new religion would manifest itself through transformed 
human relations.*° Evidently Jung’s relations with his wife and Toni Wolff, 
the “experimentum crucis,” was related to this. Decades later, he would 
write, “The unrelated human being lacks wholeness, for he can achieve 
wholeness only through the soul, and the soul cannot exist without its other 
side, which is always found in a ‘You.’ ”*°* Individuation required 
conscious relationship. 

Following the Polzeath seminar, Cary de Angulo wrote a paper on 
“Individual Relationships.” She began by noting: 


In the last two or three sessions of our summer school at Polzeath, we discussed the possible 
contribution to be made by Analytical Psychology to the “church” of the future. We meant by 
this ill-omened word church, the inevitable form which will be assumed by the ideas of today 
that tend toward a new synthesis of subjective experience. . . . The special contribution of 
analysis was thought to be the building up of the right sorts of relationships, both individual 
and collective, and the vision of a future in which one came into full self-expression through 
relationships instead of skulking into them hemmed by a thousand fears, was very 


enticing.” 65 


As she saw it, for there to be real relationships, a higher degree of 
consciousness than had hitherto been possible was necessary, and it was the 


task of analytical psychology to facilitate it. She proposed a written 
symposium on the subject and circulated her paper. Emma Jung wrote a 
response, indicating that she was essentially in agreement but thought that 
further consideration needed to be given to “the complications that arise 
when the principles should come into life.”*°° She highlighted the need for 
a maximum of consciousness, mutual equality, and candor, describing 
unconsciousness as the “only sin.” The value of a relationship, she said, 
could be measured by “the ability it has of making appear and live the 
individuality of the persons involved.”?°’ For Jung and his close circle, 
such questions were existential as well as theoretical. 

On April 30, 1923, Eugen Schlegel, a lawyer and member of the Club, 
recommended that the Club try to involve Jung again. A correspondence 
ensued later that year between Jung and Alphonse Maeder in this regard. 
Jung’s position was that he would return only if his collaboration was 
clearly and unanimously desired. There was heated discussion within the 
Club.*° In February 1924, Hans Triib stepped down as president, and a 
letter was sent to Jung asking him to return, which he did a month later.?6° 

In May 1924, Jung gave a series of three lectures on “Analytical 
Psychology and Education” in London under the auspices of the New 
Education Fellowship (NEF).*’° The fellowship had been founded by 
Beatrice Ensor, a Theosophical educationalist. She had met Jung the 
previous year at the conference organized by the NEF on “Education for 
creative service” at Montreux, where he had spoken. 

In the midtwenties, publication of Liber Novus seems to have been one 
of the foremost issues in Jung’s mind. At the beginning of 1924, he asked 
Cary Baynes to make a fresh typed transcription of the text and discussed 
publication. She noted in her diary: 


So then you said I was to copy down the contents of the Red Book—once before you had had 
it copied, but you had since then added a great deal of material, so you wanted it done again 
and you would explain things to me as I went along, for you understood nearly everything in 
it you said. In this way we could come to discuss many things which never came up in my 


analysis and I could understand your ideas from the foundation.2/! 


Jung discussed with his colleague Wolfgang Stockmayer the form that 
publication might take.”’* He went back to the Corrected Draft and edited it 


again, deleting and adding material on approximately two hundred fifty 
pages. His revisions served to modernize the language and terminology.” ”? 
He also revised some of what he had already transcribed into the 
calligraphic volume of Liber Novus, as well as material that had been left 
out. 


New Mexico 


In January 1925, Jung visited the Pueblo Indians in Taos, New Mexico. He 
thought that when he was in the Sahara, he had been with a civilization that 
had the same relationship to Western civilization that Roman antiquity did. 
This led him to want to continue the historical comparison “by descending 
to a still deeper cultural level.”?”4 In the twenties, many artists and writers 
went to New Mexico in recognition of the bankruptcy of American 
civilization. The Indians were viewed as people who had maintained their 
cultural integrity and were rooted in communities with living traditions. 
Thus they were looked to as a source of renewal for white culture.” 

Jung’s visit was arranged by Jaime de Angulo, a linguist, ethnologist, 
ethnomusicologist, writer, and patron saint of the Beat Generation. In 
December 1924, Jung visited America.7’° Shortly after the trip, Jaime de 
Angulo wrote to Mabel Dodge about how he managed to take Jung to Taos, 
and of what ensued: 


I made up my mind that I would kidnap him if necessary and take him to Taos. . . . It was a 
revelation to him, the whole thing. Of course I had prepared Mountain Lake. He and Jung 
made contact immediately and had a long talk on religion. Jung said that I was perfectly right 
in all that I had intuited about their psychological condition. He said that evening[,] “I had the 
extraordinary sensation that I was talking to an Egyptian priest of the fifteenth century before 


Christ.’277 


Two issues appeared to have particularly struck Jung. The first was 
Mountain Lake’s view of the white man: 


I asked him why he thought the whites were all mad. 
He replied: “They say that they think with their heads.” 
“Why of course. Where do you think?” I asked him in surprise. 
“We think here,” he said, indicating his heart. 


I fell into a long meditation. For the first time in my life, so it seemed to me, someone had 


drawn for me a picture of the real white man.2/8 


The second was the role of the sun in Pueblo religion and cosmology: “He 
said, pointing to the sun, ‘Is not he who moves there our father: How can 
anyone say differently: How can there be another god. Nothing can be 
without the sun.’ ”2’? Mountain Lake added, “We are the sons of Father 
Sun, and with our religion we daily help our father to go across the sky. We 
do this not only for ourselves, but for the whole world. If we were to cease 
practicing our religion, in ten years the sun would no longer rise.”7°? 

Jung was impressed to encounter a solar monotheism. It seemed to him 
to correspond to a spiritual disposition that was several thousand years old. 
By contrast, the mythic and cosmological embeddedness of the Pueblo 
Indians showed us precisely what we had lost, he believed, and our spiritual 
poverty. Of the Pueblo Indian, he said, “Such a man is in the fullest sense of 
the word in his place.””*! Solar mythology plays a significant role in the 
Black Books. It is likely that Jung would have been reminded of his dream 
of praying to the sun in his encounter with Ammonius, Izdubar’s longing 
for the sun and regeneration through becoming the sun, and the role of the 
sun God, Helios, in the Septem Sermones.?*? 


The 1925 Seminar 


In 1925, Peter Baynes prepared an English translation of the Septem 
Sermones ad Mortuos. It was privately published by Watkins in England; 
Jung was not identified as the author. Jung gave copies to some of his 
English-speaking students. In a letter that is presumably a reply to one from 
Henry Murray, thanking him for a copy, Jung wrote: 


I am deeply convinced, that those ideas that came to me, are really quite wonderful things. I 
can easily say that (without blushing), because I know, how resistant and how foolishly 
obstinate I was, when they first visited me and what a trouble it was, until I could read this 


symbolic language, so much superior to my dull conscious mind.2°3 


It is possible that Jung may have considered the publication of the 
Sermones a “trial” for publication of Liber Novus. There are indications that 
he was ambivalent about publication of the Sermones. Barbara Hannah 
claims that he regretted publishing it and that “he felt strongly that it should 
only have been written in the Red Book.”?*4 

While engaged in her transcription of Liber Novus, Cary Baynes urged 
Jung to do a seminar on the work.*®> It is not known whether this took 
place. However, it is likely that the discusssions at this time played a role in 
his decision to speak openly in public for the first time about his self- 
experimentation and some of the fantasies in the Black Books. 

Toward the end of 1924 and into 1925, he gave a series of seminars in 
German at the Psychological Club on the psychology of dreams.7*° After 
this, he gave an extended seminar series in English under the title 
“Analytical Psychology.” While these were held at the Psychological Club, 
they were not formally “Club seminars.” Of the fifty-two members and 
three guests of the Club in 1925, only a handful attended them. There was 
greater continuity between those who attended Jung’s Polzeath seminars 
and these. Thus there was a division between the locally based members of 
the Club, who had only recently readmitted Jung, and the more international 
audience of his English-language seminars. In the years to come, the latter 
would play the dominant role in dissemination of his work. 

Strikingly, Jung began this seminar by giving an account of the 
development of his concepts from the time he became interested in the 
“problems of the unconscious.””*’ He talked about his intellectual 
development and his collaboration with Freud, following this with a 
detailed presentation of his self-experimentation, focusing on the initial 
period: October-December 1913. His discussion of these episodes by no 
means replicates his commentary on them in the second layer of Liber 
Novus, and can be considered a third layer of commentary. The lyrical and 
evocative language of the second layer of Liber Novus here gave way to his 
psychological concepts, which, he said, he derived from his reflections 
upon these encounters. As he tellingly noted, “I drew all of my empirical 
material from my patients, but the solution of the problem I drew from the 
inside, from my observations of the unconscious processes.”*°* At the same 
time, his presentation served a pedagogical function. The audience was 


largely composed of people he was working with, and we may presume that 
the practice of active imagination played a key part in their work. Thus he 
was in effect using his own material as a teaching exemplar, showing how 
his personal psychological typology was portrayed and played out in his 
fantasies, how he encountered and came to terms with the figures of the 
anima and the wise old man, and the genesis of the transcendent function as 
a resolution of the conflict of opposites. In addition, a significant part of the 
discussion in the seminar centered around modern art and how it could be 
understood psychologically. The question of situating his own creative 
work appears to have been in the background of Jung’s mind. 

A few weeks following the conclusion of this seminar on July 6, Jung 
went to England to deliver a further English-language seminar series in 
Swanage, Dorset, between July 25 and August 7. The seminar was 
organized again by Peter Baynes and Esther Harding. The subject was 
dream analysis, and there were about one hundred participants.*®? Jung 
began by presenting a history of dream interpretation; this was followed by 
an analysis of a series of dreams recounted to him by a fifty-three-year-old 
widow. 


Africa 


Given Jung’s phylogenetic perspective, a journey to Africa, held to be the 
source of mankind, had particular significance. Moreover, the desert was 
one of the key imaginal locations in the Black Books. For this trip, Jung 
traveled with H. G. Baynes and George Beckwith. Their group was called 
the Bugishu psychological expedition. Later, they were joined by an 
Englishwoman, Ruth Bailey. The trip led Jung to understand that “within 
the soul from the primordial beginning there has been a longing for light 
and an irresistible urge to rise out of its primordial darkness. . . . The 
longing for light is the longing for consciousness.”*”° His journey itself 
became an imitatio of the supposed origins of consciousness. He said of his 
voyage up the Nile: 


The myth of Horus is the story of the newly risen divine light. It would have been told after 
the deliverance out of the primordial darkness of prehistoric times through culture, that is to 


say through the revelation of consciousness. Thus the journey from the interior of Africa to 
Egypt became for me like a drama of the birth of light, which was intimately connected with 


me, with my psychology.2?! 


In Jung’s fantasies in 1922, Egyptian mythology had played a significant 
part in formulating the role and the tasks that he, his wife, and Toni Wolff 
had to fulfill.2°* He gave further indication of the connection between his 
travels and his own psychology in a passage omitted from the published 
version of Memories: 


My experiences during the years 1913—1917 had burdened me with a tangle of problems 
whose nature demanded that I should study the psychic life of non-Europeans. For I suspected 
that the questions put to me were just so many compensations for my European prejudices. 
What I had seen in North Africa, and what Ochwiay Biano [Mountain Lake] told me, were 


the first clues to an adequate explanation of my experiences.2?° 


Thus Jung’s travels were directly connected to the material in the Black 
Books and Liber Novus, and formed part of an attempt to understand these, 
by placing them within a wider historical and geographical context.?”* His 
statement here indicates that what he personally went through could also be 
conceived of as a de-Europeanization. Extrapolating from this, the import 
for Westerners of the exploration of the collective unconscious could also 
be conceived of from this perspective. The task was one of reaching a 
balanced synthesis of the Western and the primitive. 


Transforming Psychotherapy 


The Black Books and Liber Novus are of critical significance in grasping the 
emergence of Jung’s new model of psychotherapy. In 1912, when he wrote 
Transformations and Symbols of the Libido, he considered the presence of 
mythological fantasies—such as are present in the Black Books—to be the 
signs of a loosening of the phylogenetic layers of the unconscious, and 
indicative of schizophrenia. Through his self-experimentation, he radically 
revised this position: what he now considered critical was not the presence 
of any particular content but the attitude of the individual toward it, and in 
particular whether an individual could accommodate such material in his or 


her worldview. This explains why he commented in his afterword to Liber 
Novus that to the superficial observer, the work would seem like madness, 
and could have become so, if he had failed to contain and comprehend the 
experiences.” In an entry of January 17, 1914, he presented a critique of 
contemporary psychiatry, highlighting its incapacity to differentiate 
religious experience or divine madness from psychopathology.?”° If the 
content of a vision or fantasy had no diagnostic value, he held that it was 
nevertheless critical to view it carefully. 

Out of his experiences, he developed new conceptions of the aims and 
methods of psychotherapy. Since its inception through the rise of hypnotic 
and suggestive therapies at the end of the nineteenth century, modern 
psychotherapy had been primarily concerned with the treatment of 
functional nervous disorders, or neuroses, as they came to be known. From 
the First World War onward, Jung reformulated the practice of 
psychotherapy. No longer solely preoccupied with the treatment of 
psychopathology, it became a practice to enable the higher development of 
the individual through fostering the individuation process. This was to have 
far-reaching consequences not only for the development of analytical 
psychology but for psychotherapy as a whole.?”/ 

Jung attempted to show that the processes described in the Black Books 
and Liber Novus were not unique, and that the ideas he was developing 
were applicable to others. To study what his patients produced, he built up 
an extensive collection of their paintings. He would generally ask them to 
make copies of the work for him so that they would not have to part with 
their images.7?° He was struck by the similarity between some of the motifs 
in imagery of the active imaginations of his patients, which led him to 
consider that the conceptions that he had arrived at through studying his 
own material were relevant for them as well. In 1929 he described his aim 
as being one of bringing about “a psychic state in which my patient begins 
to experiment with his own nature.”*°? Clearly his own self- 
experimentation, and its results, were the template of this therapeutic 
practice. 

During this period, he continued to instruct his patients in how to induce 
visions in a waking state. In 1926, Christiana Morgan came to Jung for 
analysis. She had read Psychological Types and turned to him for assistance 


with her problems with relationships and with depression. In a session in 
1926, she noted Jung’s advice to her on how to produce visions: 


Well, you see these are too vague for me to be able to say much about them. They are only the 
beginning. You only use the retina of the eye at first in order to objectify. Then instead of 
keeping on trying to force the image out you just want to look in. Now when you see these 
images you want to hold them and see where they take you—how they change. And you want 
to try to get into the picture yourself—to become one of the actors. When I first began to do 
this I saw landscapes. Then I learned how to put myself into the landscape, and the figures 
would talk to me and I would answer them. . . . People said he has an artistic temperament. 
But it was only that my unconscious was swaying me. Now I learn to act its drama as well as 
the drama of the outer life & so nothing can hurt me now. I have written 1000 pages of 


material from the unconscious (Told the vision of a giant who turned into an egg). 00 


He described his own experiments in detail to his patients and told them to 
do as he had done. His role was one of supervising them in experimenting 
with their own stream of images. Jung went so far as to suggest that some 
of his patients prepare his or her own Liber Novus. Morgan noted him 
saying: 


I should advise you to put it all down as beautifully as you can—in some beautifully bound 
book. It will seem as if you were making the visions banal—but then you need to do that— 
then you are freed from the power of them. If you do that with these eyes for instance they 
will cease to draw you. You should never try to make the visions come again. Think of it in 
your imagination and try to paint it. Then when these things are in some precious book you 
can go to the book & turn over the pages & for you it will be your church—your cathedral— 
the silent places of your spirit where you will find renewal. If anyone tells you that it is 
morbid or neurotic and you listen to them—then you will lose your soul—for in that book is 
your soul. 


In a letter to J. A. Gilbert, in 1929, he commented on his procedure: 


I found sometimes, that it is of great help in handling such a case, to encourage them, to 
express their peculiar contents either in the form of writing or of drawing and painting. There 
are so many incomprehensible intuitions in such cases, phantasy fragments that rise from the 
unconscious, for which there is almost no suitable language. I let my patients find their own 


symbolic expressions, their “mythology. »301 


Philemon Sanctuary 


In the mid-1920s, the distinction between his dream book and the Black 
Books increasingly become blurred, and we find more notations of dreams 
in the Black Books in this period. Jung’s interest eventually shifted from the 
transcription of Liber Novus and the elaboration of his mythology in the 
Black Books to working on his tower in Bollingen. 

In 1920, he had purchased some land on the upper part of Lake Zürich 
in Bollingen. Prior to this, he and his family would sometimes spend 
holidays camping in the delta at the upper end of the lake. He felt the need 
to represent his innermost thoughts in stone and to build a completely 
primitive dwelling: “Bollingen was a great matter for me, because words 
and paper were not real enough. I had to put down a confession in 
stone.”°°? The tower was a “representation of individuation.” Over the 
years, he painted murals and made carvings on the walls. The tower may be 
regarded as a three-dimensional continuation of Liber Novus: its “Liber 
Quartus.” At the end of Liber Secundus, Jung wrote: “I must catch up with 
a piece of the Middle Ages—within myself. We have only finished the 
Middle Ages of—others. I must begin early, in that period when the hermits 
died out.”°°? Significantly, the tower was deliberately built as a structure 
from the Middle Ages, with no modern amenities. It was an evolving work. 
He carved an inscription on the wall that read: “Philemonis sacrum— Fausti 
poenitentia” (Philemon’s Shrine—Faust’s Repentance). (One of the murals 
in the tower is a portrait of Philemon.) On April 6, 1929, he wrote to 
Richard Wilhelm: “Why are there no worldly cloisters for men, who should 
live outside the times!”>4 


The Integration of the Anima 


A critical chapter in Jung’s self-experimentation was what he termed the 
integration of the anima. Toni Wolff saw this as one side of the story, as it 
also involved the process by which he had “introjected” her. In 1944, 
apropos a dream, she noted that Jung placed undue stress on the subjective 
level, “because he had to realize the anima, but he thereby introjected me 
and took my substance.”2”> 


On January 5, 1922, Jung’s soul advised as follows: “You should not 
break up a marriage, namely the marriage with me, no person should 
supplant me, least of all Toni. I want to rule alone.”*°° The following day, 
she added, “You must let Toni go until she has found herself and is no 
longer a burden to you.’””’ On the next day, his soul elucidated the 
symbolic significance of the relations between Jung, Emma Jung, and Toni 
Wolff in terms of Egyptian mythology.>"8 

On December 23-24, 1923, Jung had the following dream: 


I am on military service. Marching with a battalion. In a wood by Ossingen? 09 T come across 
excavations at a crossroads: | meter high stone figure of a frog or a toad without a head. 
Behind this sits a boy with a toad’s head. Then the bust of a man with an anchor hammered 
into the region of his heart, Roman. A second bust from around 1640, the same motif. Then 
mummified corpses. Finally there comes a barouche in the style of the XVII century. In it sits 
someone who is dead, but still alive. She turns her head, when I address her as “Miss”; I am 


aware that “Miss” is a title of nobility. 10 


A few years later, he grasped the significance of this dream. He noted on 
December 4, 1926: 


I now see for the first time that the dream of 23/24 December 1923 means the death of the 
anima (“She does not know that she is dead.”) This coincides with the death of my mother. . . 


. Since the death of my mother, the A. [Anima] has fallen silent. Meaningful!’ L 


He continued to note a few further dialogues with his soul, but his 
confrontation with the anima had effectively reached a closure at this point. 

In contrast to a marriage, Toni Wolff saw her relationship with Jung as 
an “individual relation.” On December 20, 1924, she noted: “Marriage is 
socially, legally, psychologically accepted. Nothing new can come from 
there; it can only be transformed, also individually, through individual 
relationships. That is why the individual relationship is a symbol of the 
soul.”312 On September 13, 1925, she noted that their relationship stood 
under the “sign of Philemon.” !? In retrospect, she reflected on the role she 
played for him: 


What C. has achieved now is all based on me. Through my faith, love, understanding and 
loyalty I have kept him and brought him out. I was his mirror, as he told me right at the 


beginning. / But my entire feeling, phantasy, mind, energy, responsibility worked for him. I 
have an effect—but I don’t have substance. I didn’t know how to “play.” I gave him his life. 


Now he should give me mine and be a mirror to me,?!4 


She understood this mirroring through her medial function, in the terms of 
the typology of the feminine that she developed: “Through my medial side, 
I am like C.’s hollow form and therefore I always wanted to be filled in by 
him.”?!° Wolff was extremely dependent upon Jung during these years. On 
April 10, 1926, she noted, “Had a psychological scurvy through C.’s 
absence. Vitamin C.”*!° The following day, she added a further analogy: “It 
is the same with me as with the Elgonyi: C. is not only vitamin. Also, when 
I am with him the rising sun is good, relaxing, everything destructive has 
gone. When I am on my own, it eats away at me.”*!” She repeatedly tried, 
but failed, to be more independent of him. She felt that his fame and 
success were increasingly taking him away from her and resented “his 
works, ideas, patients, lectures, E. [Emma], children.”>!® This was cause for 
bitterness: “Again some resistance, when I think how he realized all his 
famous ideas through the relationship with me (which he only admits 
occasionally) and how famous he is now, and that E. is with him instead of 
me, and how I can never accompany him there.”>!? An entry of 1937 
simply states, “Ariadne on Naxos,”*”° implicitly likening her situation to 
that of Ariadne, abandoned on the island of Naxos after leading Theseus 
through the labyrinth. 

In dedicated copies of his books, Jung gave private acknowledgment of 
her involvement. Her copy of Psychological Types bears the dedication: 


This book, as you know, has come to me from that world which you have brought to me. 
Only you know out of which misery it was born and in which spirit it was written. I put it in 


your hands as a sign of gratitude, which I cannot express through words?2! 


Likewise, her copy of Psychology and Alchemy (1944) bears a dedication to 
his “soror mystica.”??? In public, he acknowledged her active role in all the 
phases of analytical psychology in his introduction to her collected 
papers.*”° 


The Culmination 
On January 2, 1927, Jung had a dream set in Liverpool: 


I am with several young Swiss in Liverpool, down by the docks. It is a dark rainy night, with 
smoke and clouds. We walk up to the upper part of town, which lies on a plateau. We come to 
a small circular lake in a centrally located garden. In the middle of this there is an island. The 
men speak of a Swiss who lives here in such a sooty, dark dirty city. But I see that on the 
island stands a magnolia tree covered with red flowers illuminated by an eternal sun, and 
think, “Now I know why this Swiss fellow lives here. He apparently also knows why. I see 


the city map.”324 


He then painted a mandala based upon this map. He attached great 
significance to this dream, later commenting: 


This dream is my inner situation. I still now see this yellow-gray raincoat, shining with the 
moisture of the rain, and everything was terribly unpleasant. That is how I felt about myself. 
But I had the inner vision of this heavenly beauty, and thanks to that, one can live. And then I 
saw: that is conclusive, that is the goal. One cannot go above the middle. The middle is the 
goal and everything was directed toward this. From this I recognized that the self is an 
archetype of orientation and of meaning. The one Swiss is the I. He lives in one of the filthy 
streets in one of the carrefours. He is a small replica of the center. I know that the I is not the 
center, it is not the self, but from there I have a sight of the divine wonder. I certainly did not 
live there, but I lived “excentrically.” The small light appeared to me as the likeness of the 
great light: so there was also something in the excentric aspect which recalled the original 
vision for me. After this dream I gave up painting or drawing mandalas. I then understood 
that there was no straight-line of development, but that development first led up from below, 
onto the mountain. That is one straight line development. But if one is initially above, one 
sees the great expanse with the lake, the island and the tree of light within it... . This dream 
described the apex of the whole unconscious process of development. It completely satisfied 
me, since it fully expressed my situation. I was utterly lonely then. I knew that I was occupied 
with something quite great, but which no one understood. This clarification through the 
dream made it possible for me to consider objectively what filled me. For me, the small 
sidelight was the I, it was like a recollection of the magnificent tree in the middle. The others 
did not see the tree, only I saw it. It was as if the sun shone there, but it was also as if the 
flowers were self-illuminated. It was as if this tree stood in sunlight. It was bright day there, 
and unbelievably beautiful. Where we stood was dark, cold and showery night. My life would 


have actually lost its meaning without such a vision. But the meaning was expressed here,22° 


The realization was that the self was the goal of the process of 
individuation. Progression was not linear but involved a circumambulation 
of the self. This realization gave him strength, for “otherwise the whole 


experience would have driven me crazy, or would have driven other people 
crazy.”>*° He felt that the mandala drawings showed him the self “in its 
saving function” and that this was his salvation. The task now was one of 
consolidating these insights into his life and science. 

In his 1926 revision of The Psychology of the Unconscious Processes, 
he highlighted the significance of the midlife transition. He argued that the 
first half of life could be characterized as the natural phase, in which the 
prime aim was establishing oneself in the world, earning an income, and 
raising a family. The second half, the cultural phase, involved a reevaluation 
of earlier values. The goal in this period was one of conserving previous 
values while recognizing their opposites. This meant that individuals had to 
develop the undeveloped and neglected aspects of their personality.**’ The 
individuation process was now conceived as the general pattern of human 
development. He argued that there was a lack of guidance for this transition 
in contemporary society, and he saw his psychology as filling this lacuna. 
Outside of analytical psychology, Jung’s formulations had an impact on the 
field of adult developmental psychology. Clearly his crisis experience 
formed the template for this conception of the tasks of the two halves of 
life. The Black Books and Liber Novus depict his reappraisal of his previous 
values, and his attempt to develop the neglected aspects of his personality. 
Thus they formed the basis of his understanding of how the midlife 
transition could be successfully navigated. 

In 1928, as we have seen, he published The Relations between the I and 
the Unconscious. It was a small book, expanding on his 1916 paper “The 
structure of the unconscious.” Jung wrote about the “interior drama” of the 
transformation process. He enlarged upon his earlier discussion and added a 
section dealing in detail with the process of individuation. He noted that 
after one had dealt with the fantasies from the personal sphere, one met 
with fantasies from the impersonal sphere. These were not simply arbitrary 
but converged upon a goal. Hence these later fantasies could be described 
as processes of initiation. For this process to take place, active participation 
was required: “When the conscious mind participates actively and 
experiences each stage of the process . . . then the next image always starts 
off on the higher level that has been won, and purposiveness develops.”*7° 


After the assimilation of the personal unconscious, the differentiation of 
the persona, and the overcoming of the state of godlikeness, the next stage 
was the integration of the anima for men and of the animus for women. 
Jung argued that just as it was essential for a man to distinguish between 
what he was and how he appeared to others, it was essential to become 
conscious of “his invisible relations to the unconscious” and hence to 
differentiate himself from the anima. He noted that when the anima was 
unconscious, it was projected. He laid out the following sequence in the 
development of the anima and its relation to the man’s mother: 


The first bearer of the soul-image is always the mother; later it is borne by those women who 
arouse the man’s feelings, whether in a positive or negative sense. Because the mother is the 
first bearer of the soul-image, separation from her is a delicate and important matter of the 


greatest educational significance.’ 29 


For a man, the mother “protects him against the dangers that threaten from 
the darkness of his soul.”23° Subsequently, the anima, in the form of the 
mother-imago, is transferred to the wife: “his wife has to take over the 
magical role of the mother. Under the cloak of the ideally exclusive 
marriage, he is really seeking his mother’s protection, and thus he plays into 
the hands of his wife’s protective instincts.”*3! What is ultimately required 
is the “objectification of the anima.” A successful engagement and 
integration led to 


the overcoming of the anima as an autonomous complex, and her transformation into a 
function of relationship between consciousness and the unconscious. Through this process the 
anima forfeits the daemonic power of an autonomous complex; that means she can no longer 


exercise possession, since she is depotentiated.> 32 


To achieve this depossession, one needed to enter into dialogue with her 
and pose questions, through inner dialogue or active imagination. Everyone, 
he claimed, had this ability to hold dialogues with him- or herself. Active 
imagination would thus be one form of inner dialogue, a type of dramatized 
thinking. It was critical to disidentify from the thoughts that arose, and to 
overcome the assumption that one had produced them oneself.**? What was 
most essential was not interpreting or understanding the fantasies but 


experiencing them. This represented a shift from his paper on the 
transcendent function, in which he had emphasized creative formulation 
and understanding. He argued that one should treat the fantasies completely 
literally while one was engaged in them, but symbolically when one 
interpreted them.>** This was a direct description of his procedure in the 
Black Books. The task of such discussions was to objectify the effects of the 
anima and become conscious of the underlying content while integrating 
these into consciousness. When one had succeeded in doing this, the anima 
then became a function of the relationship between consciousness and the 
unconscious, enabling communication between the two, as opposed to 
working as an autonomous complex. Again, this process of the integration 
of the anima was the subject of Liber Novus and the Black Books. It also 
highlights the fact that the fantasies here should be read symbolically and 
not literally. To take statements from them out of context and to cite them 
literally would represent a serious misunderstanding. Jung noted that this 
process had three effects: 


The first effect is that the range of consciousness is increased by the inclusion of a great 
number and variety of unconscious contents. The second is a gradual diminution of the 


dominating influence of the unconscious. The third is an alteration in the personality.> 35 


After one had achieved the integration of the anima, one was confronted 
with another figure—namely, the “mana personality.” Jung argued that 
when the anima lost her “mana,” or power, the man who assimilated it must 
have acquired this and so become a “mana-personality,” a being of superior 
will and wisdom. However, this figure was “a dominant of the collective 
unconscious, the recognized archetype of the powerful man in the form of 
hero, chief, magician, medicine man, and saint, the lord of men and spirits, 
the friend of gods.”**° Thus in integrating the anima and attaining her 
power, one inevitably identified with the figure of the magician, and one 
faced the task of differentiating oneself from this. He added that for women, 
the corresponding figure was that of the Great Mother. If one gave up the 
claim to victory over the anima, possession by the figure of the magician 
ceased, and one realized that the mana truly belonged to the “midpoint of 
the personality’—that is, the self. The assimilation of the contents of the 
mana personality led to the self. His description of the encounter with the 


mana personality, the identification and subsequent disidentification with it, 
corresponds to his encounter with Philemon. Of the self, he wrote: “It might 
as well be called ‘god in us.’ The beginnings of our whole psychic life seem 
to be inextricably rooted to this point, and all our highest and deepest 
purposes seem to be striving toward it.”?37 His description of the self 
conveys the significance of his realization following his Liverpool dream: 


The se/f could be characterized as a kind of compensation for the conflict between inner and 
outer. .. . the self is also the goal of life, because it is the most complete expression of that 
fateful combination we call individuality. . .. With the experiencing of the self as something 
irrational, as an indefinable being to which the I is neither opposed nor subjected, but in a 
relation of dependence, and around which it revolves, very much as the earth revolves about 


the sun—then the goal of individuation has been reached.338 


In the Black Books in the 1920s, one finds the lengthening shadows of 
death, commencing with Jung’s grief at his mother’s death, followed by the 
premature deaths of close friends (Hermann Sigg in 1927, and Hans Schmid 
in 1932) and patients (George Porter and Jerome Schloss in 1927).°*? In an 
entry of 1927, Jung referred to thoughts regarding the death of his wife and 
himself. Jung’s father had died at the age of fifty-four; in 1929, Jung 
himself reached this age. The proximity of mortality brought with it 
intimations of immortality. That year, he wrote in his “Commentary on The 
Secret of the Golden Flower” that as a physician he attempted to 
“strengthen the conviction of immortality,” especially with older patients. 
Death, he argued, should be seen as a goal rather than an end, and he 
designated the latter part of life as “life toward death.”**° Two years later, in 
his paper “The Turning Point of Life,” he elaborated on this theme, 
characterizing the psychological transformations of the midlife transition. 
He noted that the notion of life after death was a primordial image, and that 
it made sense to live in accordance with this. From the perspective of a 
doctor of souls, he argued, it made sense to regard death as only a 
transition.**! Three years later, he wrote a paper on “Soul and death,” 
characterizing religions as systems for the preparation for death. He argued 
that, given the collective soul of humanity, death might be regarded as the 
fulfilment of life’s meaning. Belief in an afterlife was anthropologically 
normative, and it was rather secular materialism that viewed death as a pure 


cessation. This was an aberrant development, viewed from a historical and 
cross-cultural perspective. The issue of death became particularly acute at 
midlife. From then, “only those remain living who are willing to die with 
life. Since what happens in the secret hour of the midday of life is the 
reversal of the parabola, the birth of death.” The Black Books chart how 
Jung negotiated the “reversal of the parabola.” Seen from this perspective, 
his personal transformation, his individuation, was a preparation for death. 


The Confrontation with the World 


In 1928, Jung painted a mandala of a golden castle in the calligraphic 
volume of Liber Novus.**> It struck him that the mandala had something 
Chinese about it. Shortly afterward, Richard Wilhelm sent him The Secret 
of the Golden Flower, asking him to write a commentary on it. Wilhelm had 
spoken at the Psychological Club in 1921 on the J Ching, and Jung later got 
to know him at Count Keyserling’s School of Wisdom in Darmstadt. Jung 
was struck by the text and its timing: 


the text gave me an undreamed-of confirmation of my ideas about the mandala and the 
circumambulation of the center. This was the first event which broke through my isolation. I 


became aware of an affinity; I could establish ties with someone and something.” 44 


The significance of this is reflected in the lines he wrote beneath the 
painting of the Yellow Castle.** Jung was struck between the 
correspondences between the imagery and conceptions of this text and his 
own paintings and fantasies, and the fate that had brought him and Wilhelm 
together. On May 25, 1929, he wrote to Wilhelm: “Fate appears to have 
given us the role of two bridge pillars which carry the bridge between East 
and West.”?46 It was only later that he realized that the alchemical nature of 
the text was important.>+” On September 10, 1929, he wrote to Wilhelm: “I 
am thrilled by this text, which stands so close to our unconscious. ”?48 
Jung’s commentary on The Secret of the Golden Flower was a turning 
point. It was his first public discussion of the significance of the mandala. 
For the first time, he anonymously presented three of his own paintings 
from Liber Novus as examples of European mandalas and commented on 


them.?4? To Wilhelm, he wrote on October 28, 1929, concerning the 
mandalas in the volume: “the images amplify one another precisely through 
their diversity they give an excellent image of the effort of the unconscious 
European spirit to grasp Eastern eschatology.”*°? This connection between 
the “European unconscious spirit” and Eastern eschatology became one of 
the major themes in Jung’s work in the 1930s. He explored it through 
further collaborations—with the Indologists Wilhelm Hauer and Heinrich 
Zimmer.*>! At the same time, the form of the work was crucial: rather than 
revealing the full details of his own experiment or those of his patients, 
Jung used the parallels with The Secret of the Golden Flower as an indirect 
way of speaking about it, much as he had begun to do in chapter 5 of 
Psychological Types. This allegorical method now became his preferred 
form. Rather than write directly of his experiences, he commented on 
analogous developments in esoteric practices, most of all in medieval 
alchemy. 

Shortly afterward, Jung abruptly left off working on Liber Novus. The 
last full-page image was left unfinished, and he stopped transcribing the 
text. In 1932, he stopped writing in the Black Books. He later recalled: 
“When I had arrived at this central point (Tao), the confrontation with the 
world began: I began to give many lectures and to write small essays. At 
that time I gave lectures in many places.”*** A number of these were 
collected together in the edited volumes Contributions to Analytical 
Psychology (1928) and Seelenprobleme der Gegenwart [Problems of the 
Soul in the Present Time] (1931).*>° Thus his confrontation with his soul 
drew to a close, and the confrontation with the world began. He saw these 
activities as a form of compensation for the years of inner preoccupation.>*4 
In 1932, he received the literature prize of the City of Zurich. On November 
25, he wrote to Ruth Bailey, “Since I’m getting dangerously famous in this 
old continent I’ve no peace and leisure anymore. The Negro spiritual says, 


‘Steal away to Jesus,’ and I say, ‘Steal away to Bollingen’ if I can help 
io 


The Comparative Study of the Individuation Process 


In November 1928, Jung convened a seminar at the Psychological Club on 
the subject of dream analysis.*~° It took the form of an extended study of 
the dreams of an irritable, anxious, forty-five-year-old businessman who 
was estranged from his wife. The seminar ran till June 1930. That October, 
Jung gave a week-long seminar at the Hotel Sonne in Küsnacht for twelve 
German doctors.*°’ The seminar was held in response to a request from the 
participants to hear him speak on “the development and meaning of 
unconscious images.”?58 He described the active imaginations of a thirty- 
year-old American woman subsequently identified as Christiana Morgan. 

After this, he had intended to continue with his English dream analysis 
seminar. Asked to repeat the seminar in English, he instead proposed an 
alternative, “the development . . . of the transcendent function out of dreams 
and visions, and the actual representations of those images which ultimately 
serve in the synthesis of the individual: the reconciliation of the pairs of 
opposites and the whole process of symbol formation.”*°? On November 31 
he asked Christiana Morgan’s permission to use her material to “explain the 
secrets of unconscious initiation processes.” He added that he had already 
used it in his German seminar, “from a purely impersonal point of view 
naturally, hiding any personal inferences,” and it was “really of rare beauty, 
and an almost unique case in its completeness and accuracy of vision, far 
more so than we expected, when we were personally dealing with it.”*°? 

Rather than present his own material, he had found an example through 
which he could show a process parallel to what he himself had undergone, 
thus vindicating its clinical application and showing its replicability. This 
seminar can in part be regarded as an indirect commentary on Liber Novus. 
To demonstrate the empirical validity of the conceptions that he derived in 
Liber Novus, he had to show that the processes described therein were not 
unique. This seminar was to run for four years, coming to a halt when 
Christina Morgan’s identity became apparent. Thereafter, at the students’ 
request, he turned to the subject of Nietzsche’s Thus Spoke Zarathustra, 
viewing it through the lens of his own self-experimentation, and reading the 
work as if it were Nietzsche’s Liber Novus.°°! 

In October 1931, Jung ran a seminar in German at the Hotel Sonne. 
He spoke again regarding active imagination, drawing this time on a series 
of different cases. This appears to have attracted a much larger audience 
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than the one he had drawn the previous year, with about 40 percent of the 
participants being from Germany. He followed this with a collaborative 
seminar with Wilhelm Hauer on Kundalini yoga. Hauer presented the topic 
in seminars in German and English, and Jung provided psychological 
commentary on its symbolism, emphasizing the emergence of the imagery 
among contemporary American and European patients. In working with 
Hauer, Jung was in effect continuing his collaboration with Richard 
Wilhelm, exploring the cross-cultural symbolism of the individuation 
process, and how Eastern esoteric practices and the “unconscious initiation 
processes” of the psychotherapy of individuation could illuminate each 
other. Hauer and Jung also worked with Heinrich Zimmer in his seminars in 
Berlin in 1933.363 

Jung also began to get involved in psychotherapy organizations. In 
1930, he became vice president of the General Medical Society for 
Psychotherapy, which was predominantly German. After Ernst 
Kretschmer’s resignation in 1933, he became the acting president, and then 
president in 1934. Some of his associates, including Cary Baynes, had 
strongly advised him against this. He was criticized for taking on the 
position but saw his aim as one of “trying to get a still young and insecure 
science into a place of safety during an earthquake.”*°* He set about 
internationalizing the society and protecting the status of Jewish 
practitioners as independent members. He was also heavily criticized for 
comments contrasting Aryan and Jewish psychology at this time.?65 

In the mid-1930s Jung took up the study of alchemy in earnest. His 
acquaintance with it went back to his research for Transformations and 
Symbols of the Libido. In his view, alchemists had been engaged in 
something akin to what he called the process of active imagination. 
Furthermore, alchemical symbols depicted the process of individuation. At 
a historical level, the work had further significance, as the symbolic 
material was precisely what was excluded by ecclesiastical Christianity and 
thus had the function of a compensatory undercurrent. For example, Jung’s 
vision of the God Abraxas bore striking parallels to the figure of Mercurius 
in alchemy.°° He noted in retrospect that “my encounter with alchemy was 
decisive for me, as it provided me with the historical basis which I had 
hitherto lacked.”°°’ The Gnostic material he had studied had been too 


remote from the present, and he believed that alchemy formed the historical 
bridge between Gnosticism and the psychology of the unconscious. If his 
thesis was correct, he would be able to demonstrate that the results of his 
undertaking were not limited to himself, close associates, and patients but 
had wider historical and cultural significance. Had he simply published his 
patients’ material, their cases could easily have been dismissed as the 
product of autosuggestion or suggestion, rather than constituting firm 
empirical evidence. His philological deciphering of alchemy took place in a 
series of eight notebooks and an index volume.*°* He wrote out extensive 
excerpts from alchemical texts and underlined key phrases, which he then 
recorded in the index volume. Call slips in these volumes indicated that he 
initially conducted extensive research in the Basel University library back 
in the winter of 1935. His work in the Black Books and the calligraphic 
volume of Liber Novus now ceded place to his work in his alchemy 
notebooks. 

In 1935 he wrote “Individual Dream Symbolism in Relation to 
Alchemy” and included as an epigraph the following lines from Virgil’s 
Aeneid: 


. . . facilis descensus Averno; 

noctes atque dies patet atri ianua Ditis; 

sed revocare gradum superasque evadere ad auras, 
hoc opus, hic labor est . . . (V1, 126-29) 


Easy is the descent to Avernus: 
night and day the door of gloomy Dis stands open; 
but to recall your steps and pass out to the upper air, 


this is the task, this is the toil.>©? 


These lines are spoken by the Sibyl at Cumae, cautioning Aeneas, who 
ardently desires to descend to the underworld to see the face of his father 
once more. The citation can be read as a riposte to Freud’s citation of the 
Aeneid at the beginning of The Interpretation of Dreams. Freud quotes 
Juno, who is thwarted by Aeneas: “Flectere si nequeo superos, Acheronta 
movebo” (If I can not bend the upper powers, I will move the Acheron).?”° 
The publication heralded a critical turn, as Jung was to spend the next 
twenty years of his life immersed in the study of alchemy. The epigragh 


spoke to his situation, for he had completed his descent into the underworld, 
his “confrontation with the unconscious,” and had stopped writing in the 
Black Books and had chosen not to publish Liber Novus at this juncture. 
Hence he was faced with finding another way of presenting the insights 
gleaned in his self-experimentation. The return to the upper air, by means of 
comparative historical scholarship, was to be his task and his toil. As he 
commented to Aniela Jaffé years later, 


For something like fifteen years long I read books, to find a sort of clothing material for this 
primal revelation, that I myself could not manage. It cost me forty-five years, so to speak, to 


bring the things that I once wrote down somewhat under control in the vessel of my work,>/1 


While Liber Novus had been an attempt to present the meaning of the 
revelation, he now had to come back from the “human side”—from science. 
The cost was considerable: “I paid with my life, and I have paid with my 
science.” Alchemy now presented him with a mode to present his 
researches in an allegorical manner. Hence his works on the psychology of 
alchemy were double-sided—while they present original historical research 
and formidable scholarship, they were by no means purely academic 
studies, as in many ways the key referent was not what the alchemists may 
or may not have been engaged with, but Jung’s presentation of his 
conception of the individuation process and its depiction in symbols. In an 
encrypted manner, images and conceptions from Liber Novus and the Black 
Books surfaced, contextualized and amplified. 

From the 1930s onward, Jung looked for a way to rediscover, through 
historical scholarship, the concepts he had independently arrived at. There 
were two main settings in which this project unfolded. In 1933, after an 
interval of two decades, he returned to the university, lecturing at the Swiss 
Federal Institute of Technology. He was appointed a professor there in 
1935. Between 1933 and 1941, he lectured over the course of fourteen 
semesters, presenting a historical overview of modern psychology and, 
above all, a comparative study of the individuation process, focusing on 
Patanjali’s yoga sutras, the spiritual exercises of St. Ignatius of Loyola, 
Buddhist mediation, and Western alchemy.*’* The lectures were open to the 
general public. The critical insight that enabled these linkages and 
comparisons was Jung’s realization that these practices were all based on 


different forms of active imagination, and that they all had as their goal the 
transformation of the personality. He understood the latter as the process of 
individuation. Thus Jung’s ETH lectures provide a comparative history of 
active imagination, the practice he had developed in the Black Books. 

The lectures went hand in hand with his regular participation at the 
Eranos conferences in Ascona, established in 1933 by Olga Froebe- 
Kapteyn.*/* The conferences ran for two weeks each year. They focused on 
the history of religion and culture, with a particular emphasis on the relation 
between East and West. Jung advised Froebe-Kapteyn concerning themes 
and speakers to invite but was careful to avoid the conferences becoming 
simply a vehicle for his school. 

Scholars who participated in the conferences included Henry Corbin, 
Heinrich Zimmer, Victor White, D. T. Suzuki, Ernesto Buonaiuti, Giuseppi 
Tucci, Wilhelm Hauer, Louis Massignon, Gilles Quispel, Erwin Rousselle, 
Mircea Eliade, Paul Radin, Louis Massignon, Karl Kerényi, and Adolf 
Portmann. They served as an informal peer group and a critical audience to 
whom Jung’s works from the mid-1930s were addressed. The comparative 
study of the individuation process with which he was engaged required the 
collaboration of experts in the field of comparative religion. On the other 
hand, for many of these scholars, the links that he was trying to establish 
between psychology and their fields of expertise opened the possibility of 
unexpected applications of their work outside the confines of academia. 

In conclusion, the Black Books provide a unique window into the 
creative process of a major psychologist. At a textual level, they enable one 
to follow how Jung’s scholarly reading provided resources that inspired his 
fantasy, moving him to imagine in a mythic way. By reflecting on these 
resources, he attempted to divine broad insights from them, first cast in a 
lyrical form in Liber Novus and subsequently in conceptual and theoretical 
forms in his scholarly writings. As a document humain and psychological 
record, the Black Books chart Jung’s attempt to resolve the twentieth- 
century crisis of meaning in his own person, and distill from this a means 
through psychotherapy for others to do likewise. In short, the Black Books 
and Liber Novus together form the core of analytical psychology, and 
enable its historical genesis to be studied from its inception. Jung’s work 
may now be seen in the round, and the intimate connections between the 


esoteric visionary cycles and the exoteric psychology may be grasped. Jung 
later recalled that his “entire life consisted in elaborating what had burst 
forth from the unconscious like an enigmatic stream and threatened to break 
me. ... Everything later was merely the outer classification, the scientific 
elaboration, the integration into life. But the numinous beginning, which 
contained everything, was then.’”*’> Thus the Black Books enable one to 
enter the private laboratory of analytical psychology and follow the genesis 
of a visionary science: that is, how a psychology was born of the visionary 
imagination, which in turn could form a science of visions. 
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Editorial Note 


Sonu Shamdasani 


The Black Book was the designation that Jung gave to the notebooks in 
which he recorded his self-experimentation between 1913 and 1932.°/° The 
appellation “black” refers to the fact that with the exception of the first one, 
which has a brown cover, they have black covers. Jung’s singular 
designation indicates that he regarded these notebooks as an integral whole. 
They have subsequently been referred to in the plural as the Black Books; in 
this edition, we use the designation “the Black Books.” These were 
numbered together with Jung’s adolescent diary (it appears that someone 
other than Jung numbered them). Hence the present sequence starts with 
Book 2. The first entries in Book 2 represent the continuation of Jung’s 
adolescent diary and run to 1902, so the edition here starts with page 4. As 
those entries properly belong in the context of the adolescent diary, they 
have not been reproduced here. After a lengthy interval of more than a 
decade, Jung took up Book 7 to record notes of a different kind. Those have 
not been reproduced here. Thus this edition presents the entirety of the 
entries from 1913 to 1932 in a facsimile edition on a one-to-one scale, 
forming a complete account of the period of Jung’s self-experimentation. 
Each volume contains the facsimile of the book in question, followed by a 
translation with notes. The front matter, introduction, translators’ note, 
image appendix, and index have been placed in this volume, which 
maintains the consistency of the numbering. 

With the reproduction of the text, the indentation of paragraphs has been 
regularized. Where missing quotation marks have been added, they have 
been indicated by square brackets. Jung’s underlinings have been 
maintained. Illegible letters have been indicated by “xx,” and words or 


letters crossed out have been indicated by a strikethrough. When it has been 
possible to substitute a partially begun word in German with an English 
equivalent, this has been done; otherwise it has been left as “xx.” The break 
from one page to the next in the facsimile is indicated in the text of the 
translation by a slash / between bracketed page numbers corresponding to 
the original notebook pages. 

With the material from November 12, 1913, to June 6, 1916, which was 
subsequently taken up in Liber Novus, most of the significant changes have 
been indicated in the footnotes, to aid comparison. Page numbers for Liber 
Novus have been given to A Reader 5 Edition. Translations have been 
revised in places. Translations from Jung’s Collected Works have at times 
been modified. Unless otherwise specified, dates and details concerning 
Jung’s activities are from his appointment book and information from the 
Jung family archives, courtesy of Andreas Jung and Susanne Eggenberger- 
Jung. 


376. Ibid., pp. 15, 252, 353, 354. 


Translating Jung’s Runes 


Martin Liebscher, John Peck, and Sonu Shamdasan1 


In the autumn of 1917, Jung’s soul forces the black magician Ha to read and 
explain a series of cryptic runes that he had sent.*”’ The resulting entries, 
which include eight sets of inscribed rune shapes, form one of the most 
challenging sections of this work to translate, and required constant 
triangular comparisons between the runes, the German text, and the English 
translation. At the same time, they may stand as a cipher for the 
complexities of translating this work as a whole. In response to the request 
of Jung’s soul, Ha takes on the task of translating the runes, literally 
spelling them out. It is boot camp in Code City: he gives cues to Jung’s soul 
about how this or that shape corresponds to the sun, or a roof, or a tilted 
passageway, or even how one ought to feel physically while navigating this 
curve or that crevice. Progression links these elements, but no narrative 
does. Hidden meaning lurks nowhere; the signified is contained within the 
signifier, the semantics are contained in the syntax, while the tour guide’s 
urgency, though palpable, remains helpless to indicate anything more. Long 
before Marshall McLuhan, the medium was the message. 

Ha’s patient, entirely posture-centered coaching of Jung’s soul looks 
less to the meaning of signs and more to a yoga according to the shapes of 
the runes. Among these appear a serpent, sticks with schematic little heads, 
and a modest sun; neither Nordic-Germanic runes nor Egyptian hieroglyphs 
command the field, but something other. This language has never been 
taught before, even during the first four years or so of Jung’s experiment. 
Now that it arrives, however, it is transmodal, quasipictographic, and in 
Jung’s nomenclature, runic. 


Ha’s sentences themselves are not difficult; the difficulty lies in 
grasping what is actually going on. Throughout, one senses Ha’s urgency 
that these visitors be able to assimilate the meaning partly registered in 
these runes but also active among a small guild of magicians—himself and 
Philemon, with Ka linking them as Ha’s soul and Philemon’s shadow. 
Already the perceptions we must manage frame hybrid categories: Ka as 
Philemon’s shadow emerges freestanding in his dealings with Ha, the black 
magician. But of course that helps to articulate a reading of Philemon’s 
character. So we are learning how to read character against a particular 
psychic background, in this case Jung’s own dramatis personae manifesting 
to him as real factors—as Elijah had admonished him earlier that they were 
real, not symbols”>’’—as well as in a cosmos that seeds itself between the 
tips of the world-creating cones, as is spelled out in the runes.*’? While 
Jung himself keeps pace with this, nonetheless his impressions of the show, 
or his first take on an exchange or a brush with some disconcerting fact, 
frequently surpasses his initial powers of assimilation. 

In letters dated September 13 and October 10, 1917, Jung wrote to 
Sabina Spielrein commenting on the significance of certain hieroglyphs in a 
dream she had sent him, saying that “with your hieroglyphics we are 
dealing with phylogenetic engrams of an historical symbolic nature.”?80 
Referring to the contempt meted out to Transformations and Symbols of the 
Libido by the Freudians, he described himself as “clinging to his runes,” 
which he would not hand over to those who would not understand them. 

In meeting the Freudian objections to the view Jung took of such 
intermediating symbols, he points to the price paid for such harvesting: it is 
the wound “inflicted by oneself’ (or deeply acknowledged by oneself: the 
same, in effect). Our meditation on translation in the Black Books arrives at 
this autosacrificial turn, where the intention to carry one’s own suffering 
devotedly becomes the task and the mystery. 

Cary Baynes reports Jung in 1922 evoking the image of the runes to 
stand, pars pro toto, for much of what he sought to understand and convey 
through his encounter with the depths: “Much of your material you said has 
come to you as runes & the explanation of those runes sounds like the 
veriest nonsense, but that does not matter if the end product is sense.”?8! 
The sense was the new hermeneutic to which the runes eventually gave rise. 


The skeptic scoffs at runes, objecting that whatever projections one 
might bring to such symbols, they are arbitrary. Yet a handful do resemble 
certain bodily postures or stances, which could be described as a form of 
rune yoga. One justifiably supposes, however, that Jung’s respect for their 
shapes is warranted if only because the myth about their origin in Wotan’s 
sacrifice of himself to himself casts them as a donum dei, emerging as they 
do in his own active imagination with Ha. Translation from a runic primal 
layer gives weight to these signs as basic to the human psyche. 

Rune yoga, in this light, emerges from the Black Books as a means to 
sort out such autonomous creative psychic events. Such events are difficult 
to understand, but the burden of misunderstanding is greater. A symbol in 
rune yoga is nearly the same as what it pictures, once it is understood as the 
mimicry of a right attitude on the levels of both spirit and instinct, both 
being archaically rooted. 

Ezra Pound’s Chinese ideograms connect with Jung’s runes only for a 
moment, across a wide, swift stream; Jung’s magic/runic dialect has no 
home among the living. The magician’s black rod becomes Jung’s Hermes- 
wand—an aid in navigating the way of life redeemed from redeemers, or 
saved from salvation; the signs, unlike “the solid letter” in Holderlin’s 
“Patmos,” a poem long close to Jung’s heart, bring up their own dark 
ground with them. 

As translators of this work, we continually found that we could not 
confine ourselves to the text but needed to grasp the referent as a 
dimension. In that sense, we rejected Jacques Derrida’s “Il n’y a pas de 
hors-texte” (there is no outside-the-text). How could we pretend that Jung 
was not consistently compelled to venture forth into the visionary 
imagination, his language often seeming makeshift under the 
circumstances? If he had constantly needed to poke through the 
hermeneutic circle, how could we, as his translators, not also bear witness 
to the exchanges between his “I,” his soul, and the numerous denizens of 
the depths? In something akin to a reiterative act of imagining, we needed 
constantly to try to enter into Jung’s imaginal world to envisage what was 
transpiring, and to have his present moment in our minds as a third space 
between German and English. What was called for throughout our 
collaboration was an attunement to the twilight world of Jung’s imaginings, 


followed by figuring how to return to the world of contemporary English so 
as to convey faithfully both this text and its fluctuating hors-texte. 

Translation is always about carrying meaning somewhere else in a way 
that both keeps it the same and renders it different (Latin translatio, lifting 
something up and elsewhere). If we engage a text sufficiently, then we find 
that we are getting there by also staying here—to modify Gertrude Stein’s 
quip, there’s no “there” there, only because it’s manifesting here. This 
coming to in the light about the trans-lateral or trans-lation in play, which 
confessed or official translation routinely declares, may be the 
psychological achievement behind the manifestation in Old Norse, first 
among the Western European languages, of the I-Form of speech around 
400 cE. This was developed not by shortening the ends of words and 
shuttling the personal element forward, as in Latin and Greek, but by 
asserting the freestanding pronoun. Assessing the psychological 
significance of this linguistic change means weighing shifts in perspective 
and also access to inwardness. The Austrian refugee intellectual Franz 
Borkenau attributed this shift to a combination of primordial instinct and 
intellectual effort.°°? Yet the shift itself, which occurred in other northern 
European languages, made all those languages intensely psychological 
while also drawing their speakers, for the first time, into the first-person 
singular. What, then, might Jung’s psychology have owed, during its 
original development in the Black Books, to this subtle transformation of 
the German language itself, with his striking looks over the shoulder to both 
Gnostic Alexandrian Greek and Latin, as well as to Old Norse, the runes, 
and magic? 

As for what translators do, you are sacrificing yourself for someone 
else’s voice and thrust, even if they are dead, not because you cannot write 
but because you can sense the spirit in their effort and feel drawn to giving 
it your own blood, your bit of sacrifice. With Jung’s crucial experiment, we 
noticed that he sweats the chance that it might not be effective; that working 
with his interlocutors is unpredictable and vexing, but then suddenly 
meaningful beyond measure, and that these proportions and no others 
deliver efficacy, making what he could never make alone. Most of all, one 
translates in recognition of effectiveness given the living by the dead. 


We acknowledge a mythic act as our model: in the archaic Greek 
nekyia, the blood sacrifice poured into a pit to attract the buzzing spirits of 
the dead (“blood for the ghosts,” in Pound’s phrase, for his own 
appropriation of Homeric practice). To get to this zone is to lift and carry 
alertly and nakedly, but also to fall under Jung’s influence. Our sensibilities 
were affected to a degree that others might find peculiar. Near the beginning 
of our enterprise, one of us wrote in his journal: 


Sensation today of the work once again coursing through my veins. Mediumistic feeling. 
Giving myself over to it, my voicing, my verbal articulation. The voice of the dead, of the 
shades. The presences that will enter the public stage, through the medium of my pen, my 
language. Speak, indeed, you dead! Receive my libations. Resound forth once more! 


This highlights the equipoise one needs when engaging with the rustling 
shades. They show up? Then you’ve got to show up. They respond to the 
blood? Then you not only must give blood in the first place but also be 
responsible for what you hear. After all, this is only a klieg-lit, hyperlocal, 
more responsible transaction than the ones we engage in most of the time. 
Translation still costs one’s blood. Sacrifice, the implication runs, feeds this 
insight as it feeds no other. Another of our troika, in response to the 
completion of our translation, recalled a strikingly relevant passage from 
Nietzsche: “Of all things I love only that which is written with blood. Write 
with blood: and you will discover that blood is spirit.”>*° 

Through practice, we arrived fairly soon at the following working 
principles: (1) Smooth out as little as possible; retain the contours of the 
discourse. (2) Add nothing, nor take anything away. (3) When incapable of 
lifting and carrying, leave signposts for later travelers. (4) Set down what 
we have carried as soon as we hear the buzzing cease (the root sense of 
rune is a certain raucous sound or white noise). 

Writing to his patron on completing proofs for his translation of 
Plotinus, Stephen McKenna humbly noted, “It will be creditable, but there 
is no disguising the fact that a few more decades could well be spent on 
bringing it to a really fine polish.”*** Ten years on from the translation of 
Liber Novus, the translation of the first part of this work, covering the 
entries from the autumn of 1913 to the summer of 1916, afforded two of us 
a welcome opportunity to continue polishing the work done in conjunction 


with Mark Kyburz—whose effort is gratefully acknowledged—on Liber 
Novus. Polishing went on, at the same time that we were peeling back the 
text to an earlier layer, before Jung’s own literary elaboration. We were 
joined in this and in the translation of the material after 1916 by Martin 
Liebscher, affording a fresh set of eyes and linguistic skills. For all three of 
us, this labor has been a strenuous pleasure and a profitable education. It is 
time now to release the translated runes, which we in turn have been 
clinging to. Whether the results be creditable or not is for others to tell. 
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